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No. 3645. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1897. 


NCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








pus LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


20, Hanover Square, W. 
President—Mr. Alderman HARRY RAWSON. 
President-Elect—H. R. TEDDER, 

Hon. Secretary—J. Y. W. MAC ALISTER, Esq. 

The TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will be 
held in LONDON on OCTOBER 20, 21, 22 next. for the transaction of the 
annual business of the Association, and for the reading of Papers, and 

ssions. Offers of Papers on appropriate subjects are invited, and 
those intending to write Papers should communicate at once with the 
Hon. Secretary, Library 20, Hi e re, W. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Established 1839, 
OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 

t. (a) To grant “ i and assistance to masters or 

servants engaged in the sale of nowopnpers, or to the widows 
of such masters or servants. 

<b) F h of pap and periodicals, wholesale agents, 
and retail newsagents, whether man or woman, master or 
servant, thus are all eligible members, provided they are 
engaged in the may of newspapers. 

(c) Payment of 3i. a life 
shillings an ~+% are ae 

2, Newsvendors (as above described), in all Lerieg of the United 
Kingdom, are eligible members oft this Society. 

3. (a) Pensions are yhpanll to members not less than 55 years of 
age : To men 20] each, and to women 15/. each per annum for 
life. Candidates must, however, have been members of this 
——- (by ces ogee as Pace wy Le stated) for not ay 

ve years p 
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() subject to series Pp y 
members and to n b ided the 
oe been engaged in the news trade. 
The Trustees and ¢ of 





tt are elected by = 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TECHNICAL ae BOARD. 

The ge en Board of the London County Council “ 

prccerce receive applications *; the A ol ead of HEAD 
ASTER ‘Ot the new CAMBERWELL f ARTS and 
CRAFTS, erected by Mr. Passmore Edwards in memory of the late 
Lord Leighton. The salary will be at the meee of 4001 a year, and the 
Head Master, whose services will be red in October, will be 
expected to devote his whole time to the duties of the office unless he 
is also appointed by the Vestry of the Parish of Camberwell to be 
Director of the South London Art Gallery.—Forms of application, 
together with full particulars of the duties and conditions of the 
be from the undersigned me August, 
and must be returned to this Office on or fore Wednesday, 

September 15. ARNETT, Secretary of the Board. 

a, St. Martin’s Place, W.C., July 30, 1897. 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL of ART. 


A MASTER of DESIGN is REQUIRED for the LEEDS SCHOOL 
of ART, to commence duties about the middle of September. Salary 
1501. per annum,—Application, stating age and experience, together 
Mele Gy of three testimonials, to be sent, not later than Septem- 

, toMr. J. O. Dayson, Sec-etary, The Institute, Cookridge Street, 
tom from whom any further particulars may be obtained. 


I ADNORSHIRE COUNTY DUAL DAY 
SCHOOL, Llandrindod Wells. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS, 

The Head Master is prepared to receive applications for the above 
appointment. The salary is 100/. per annum, together with a grant of 
10s. on every Girl in the School. ‘This salary - only provis: peal; it 

i a the Mistress gives satisfactio 
ualified to teach Classics, French, and the 

















members at the annual general meeting, ai and their 
character may be gauged by a glance at their present — _ 


On newspaper staff supers So &e.) .. oe oo at 
Retailers and assistant retailers oe ee oe Ses Total 32 
Wholesalers and their colnenae: ee oe o us 


There are now 15 men receiving (life) pensions of 201. - year each, 
and 18 women 15. a year each. bed recipieats of these benefits inclede: 





m2 ( 4 publishers (or taffemployés) .. ee ee ‘80 
38 20 Fetailers or assistant retailers Ps. 1. oS, £385 
3 Qwholesalersandtheirassistants.. .. ..  ..  .. £155 

pe Total Pension List, 1807 .. £570 


Any further information can be obtained on ee ee to 
ONES, Secretary. 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 


LINGUIST, connected with several Learned 

Societies abroad, seeks SECRETARIAL WORK. Translations; 
Research Notes ; Foreign Slgi ay meet ven: Articles ole Fogel to Maga- 
zines, &c.—Write E. Gents, 43, Southampton Row, London, W 


GECRETARY (LADY) desires ENGAGEMENT. 
Well educated, oe Typist, &c.—Apply P., 17, Portland 
Road, Holland Park, W 








q 
ordinary School. subjects, and they should also state whether they are 
Sorbhs of conducting Classes in Domestic Economy, Vocal Music, and 


Dri 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent, on or before 
September 10 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS, B.A. B.Sc., Head Master. 


3, Glad Terrace, Brig 





FRANCE, —The ATHENAUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIRES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER. BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, AVRE. LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES. MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoll, Paris. 
T° AUTHORS.—MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG & 


CO. (Publishers of ‘The Author’s Manual,’ 3s. 6¢. net, Ninth 
Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. in all Departments of Literature 
with a view to Publication in Volume Form.—Address 18, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street. London 

oe ses of DIGBY, LONG & CO.’8 NEW BOOS, see p. 312 of this 
ournal. 








9, Harr Srreetr, Bioomseury, Lonpon. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 

Street, Covent Garden, se late Director and Manager of ay om 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that hi 
RESUMED BUSINESS as a *PURLISHET on his own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879, 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, pers pe The 
interests of Authors capably re resented. cposed Agreements 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Awehors. 88. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
palates in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
ree.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
ur A. M. Buncues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


YO AUTHORS.—The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Lrurrep, 15, Victoria Street, Westminster, Soop OPEN to RECEIVP 
MANUSCRIPTS in all Branches of L with a 
view to Publishing in Volume Form. Every fac’ facility for bringing Works 
before the Trade, the Libraries, and ng Public. Illustrated 
Catalogue post free on application. 














T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION 

will be held on the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and 20th SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

—For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington, W. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne —Thorough education. 

Highest references. Home comforts. Large grounds, with Croquet 
and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Principat. 


WITZERLAND.—HOME SCHOOL for limited 


number of GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Lan- 








gusnes, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors ; Benge Lectures. 
racing climate; beautiful situation; and grounds. Special 
attention to health and exercise.—MLLe. Heiss, Waldheim, Berne. 





ECRETARY or LITERARY AMANUENSIS.— 

A LADY (the Daughter of a Professional Man) desires DAILY 

ENGAGEMENT as above. Undergrad. of London University. Latin, 

Greek, French, some German, Maths., Mod. History, 5 wil ish Literature, 

some Science. ‘Translations undertaken. —Atrua, 6, William's Terrace, 
High Road, Chiswick. 


LONDON HEAD-QUARTERS and SECRE- 
TARIAL SERVICES pp an uine Philanthropic, 
Journalistic, or Commercial Ente’ With particulars, address 
GrornszitIc, Box 312, Willing’s, 125, 
ANTED, FORTNIGHTLY SOCIAL LETTER 
for COLONIAL PAPER. Club Man preferred. Must write 


well and have good information.—Address ANGLO-INDIAN, care of 
Messrs. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


FPITOR REQUIRED for a NEW CHRISTIAN 
plication cer pod nA ag fgg calp to Box 59, Smith's "s 
tenes Offices, 12, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 














A @ GENTLEMAN, with fifteen years’ experience 
Commercial and Professional), is willing to READ and REPORT 

ON uss. for Publishers and others, with or without fee. Highest 

references.—Letters to E. A. R., 40, Guildford Road, 8.W. 





U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
sa ee IN ARCHEOLOGY. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1, Trebovir Road, South Kensington, 8.W. 
Principal—Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
The NEXT — will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20. 


Prosp on appl 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, Coombe Hill House, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. Principal—Miss CLARK. 

An all-round development takes the place of mere lesson-learning. 
Moral Training takes the place of Religious Teachirg. Physical Train- 
ing and Handwork have their due share of attention. eee is no 
Competition.—The AUTUMN TEKM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 23. Reference 
- kindly allowed to the Rev. Canon Ainger, D.D., Master of the Tem: le, 
E.C.; Professor G. Care ring st F.R.S., 18, Daleham Gardens, N. 
Professor John Ruskin, D., ntwood, Coniston ; and others. —For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN - havan. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


Principal—Mrs. pee) Cambridge, Historical Tripos 
st 


Professors—H. a F.R.3S., J. W. Hales, M.A., G. Malden, 
eM Dr. Dittel (Heldelberg), Mons. Prascan (Paris 
B.-és-L., ? eee L.A.M., Herr 

















M. , 
Conservatoire), Mons. 
Paul Stoeving (Leipsic), J Esq. 
Large house and grounds. Gymnasium, caaisi Swimming, Riding. 
Reference kindly permitted ore —_ Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, 
and many Clergy and Medical M Prosp on app 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 28 


laneon Cull, 








The Coun to rece! li for ne 5 is hi 
The endowment ‘is 1001., and a ‘Lecturer will be requi: give a 
ctures on some special subject. The ap ee will be 
for One 7 Year.—Candidates are requ to send in their “Pecrares, 
stating the subject and time which they propose ae their Lectures, to 
@ SECRETARY OF THE CoLLEGE before September 15 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

phgpiantions axe are invited for the post of ag st ASSISTANT 

the DEPARTMENT of GREEK. The Lecturer will 

Deseqeired to undertake part of the work pl the te ad during 





the Session 1897-8, being the term of office of the P: who is 
also Professor of Greek—as V. ice-Chancellor = the Universi of Wales. 
should sent not later than 





with 
Welhesday, X --- 15, to the he’ undersigned, from whom further 
MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 








W=sH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE COUNTY SCHEME. 
County Governing Body cabins one for the post of HE. 
wisten of the DUAL §cxoo FYLLIN, which it is Intended 
pa cranes at the coming se alt: — Salary 1501 a hos 2. Capita- 
tion Fee. Number of Pupils authorized by Scheme, 54. 
Tast da y for receiving applications, September 25. 
Further ee from the undersigned. 
HARRISON, Clerk to the ‘County Governors, Welshpool. 





cue FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Talgarth Road, West Kensington, London, W. 
Chairman of the Committee—Mr. W. MATHER. 
‘Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Principal—Madame MICHAELIS. 
Who is assisted by a Staff of competent Trainers and Teachers. 
KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss LAWRENCE. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Principat. 


“( VERDALE” SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, 
YORKSHIRE.—On the Moors, 500 feet above the sea level. 
” Indian and Colonial Children 





). Resident Foreign and English 
co spoken th throughout the house part of every day. Individual 
n preparation for Cambridge and Oxford Universities. 
pve aa hours set aside ae for out-door life—Swedish Drill, Games, 
Gardening, and Natural Hi Expeditions. Fees, including Music 
and Drawing, Seventy Guineas. EXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 


& MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
Je OF the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY (PROVINCIAL) 

PAPER in a populous Town, within an hour’s ride of London. 
Moderate Capital only required. Proprietor’s health reason for disposal. 


MITCHELL & CO.are instructed to DISPOSE 

Je OF the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a WEEKLY (PROVINCIAL) 

PAPER in SCOTLAND. Established twenty-seven years. Satisfactory 
reasons for disposal. 


C. * MITOBELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a BI-WEEKLY (PRO- 

VINCIAL) PAPER in IRELAND. Excellent income. Moderate 
Capital. Proprietors retiring from Business. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to PUR- 
e CHASE a good MAGAZINE, either Weekly or Monthly. Must 
be a substantial profit. 


& MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
'e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet | Street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & Co., - Advertising Agents, 
e 4, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 


Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible prices. ‘axa terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 











T° AUTHORS and Others.—MSS. Copied, Type- 
Gm 9d. per 1,000 words.—Address Rocrrs, 9, Buxton Road, 


YPE-WRITING.—Terms, 1d. per folio (72 
words); or 5,000 words and over, 10d. per thousand; in two 
colours, ls. per thousand.—Miss NicHTINGALL, Walkern Road, Stevenage. 


¥PE- WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

3, Literary Articles, &c., COPIED with accuracy an one. 

Manifold ‘or Duplicate Co; ies.—Address Miss EB. Tioar, 23, itland 
Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING, 
of 72 words. References to Authors.— 
downe Gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


(THE MERCANTILE TYPE-WRITING OFFICE 
(Manageress, Miss MORGAN), 
158, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Authors’ MSS. carefully rye from 10d. Ig 1,000 words. Special 
terms for Contract Aes Al a 0: Type-writing, Shorthand, 
and T lation Wor 


GECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Expert St 

and Typists sent out fortemporary work. Verbatim erenens and ( German 
Reporters for Congresses, &e. L iterary ape = 
into and from all Languages. 
and Medical Type-writing, “Indexing of Selentifie hon 











in best style, 1d, per folio 
38 Giappine, 23, Lans- 




















‘Libraries 

Puplis Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 

YYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—The standard 
makes at half the usual prices. Machines lent on hire, also Bought 


hi Sundries and Re — aye es. Terms, cash 
ay —— MS. ‘ect 000 words.—N. Taytor, 








RER 21. ference kindly permitted to Miss Mew en 
Hawarden Castle, &c.—London Business Manager, Miss PErHERERIDGE 
(Newnham College), Secretarial Bureau, 9, Strand, W.C. 


copied from “per 
14, Chancery Lane, London. Betabliahed 884. Telephone 690. Tele- 





grams, “ ‘Glossator, London,” 
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EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
ROYAL COLLEGE of ART, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8. W. 
Visitors—Sir W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. ; F. J. SHIELDS, A R.W.S. 
Principal—JOHN C. L SPARKES, Esq. 
The ANNUAL SESSION, 1897-98, will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
Classes in connexion with the College are open to the 
public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and Women Students 
meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament and the Figure, with 
a view to their ultimate use in Design and EET ion, and include the 
Study of Plants and Flowers, the a of Still Life, and the Drawing 
ot Painting of Ornament and of the Figure. 
for who have not passed any Examination of 
ry oh in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission Examina- 
pe in Sa se Subject. 
This Examination will be held at the College on September 28 and 
October 5, at 11.45 a.m. and 645 px. on both days, and on subsequent 
‘Tuesdays at frequent intervals throughout the Session. 
Applications for further information may at uy in writing to the 
Secretary, Department of Science and Art, 8.W.; or, on and after 
October 6, personally to the Recisrrar, at the College, Exhibition Road, 


LORDS of the COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION. 
BeDFoRD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 








York Place, Baker Street, W. 
ART SCHOOL. 
Visitor—HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
Professor—E. BOROUGH JOHNSON, R.B.A. 
The STUDIO REOPENS on MONDAY, October 11. 


Farther information on *pucr'y. n. 
ucy J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


JREDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1897-8 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7. Stu- 
dents are requested to enter their names between 2 and 4 r.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, October 6. 

The Inaugural Address will be delivered on THURSDAY, October 7, 
at430p.m., by Mrs. FAWCETT. 

Further information on applicatio: 

LUCY " RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





(HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A. D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the Univer- 
sity Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of both sexes. 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science, 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, 

Kesidential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached to 
the College. 

The TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27, 1897. 

Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters 
will be found in the Calendar (price 1s. 4d ).—Prospectuses on applica- 
tion to the Srecrerary 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR (a Constituent College of the University of Wales). 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A 
With Eleven Professors, Three Lecturers, and Seventeen other Teachers. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 5. The College Courses are 
arranged with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales, and 
include most of the subjects for the Degrees of London University. 
Students may pursue their First Year of Medical Study at the College. 
‘rhere are Special Departments for Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, a Day ‘Training Department for Menand Women, and a Department 
for the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 

Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Student, 1l/. 1s ; do. for Intermediate 
fcience or Medical Student, 151. 15s. The cost of living in lodgings in 
Fangor averages from 201. to 301. for the Session. There is a Hall of 
Residerce for Women Students. Fee, ‘Thirty Guineas for the Session. 

At the Entrance Scholarship E ion ( 21) 
more than Twenty Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value from 
401 to 101, will be open for competition. ONE-HALF the total amount 
offered is reserved for Welsh Candidates. 

For further information, and copies of the Prospectus, apply to 

_SOHN EDWARD LLOY D, M.A., Secretary and Megistrer. 











~ VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIE 
NOLOGY. and ARTS will KEGIN on OCTOBER 5, and the SIXTY- 
NTH SESSION of the SCHUOL of MEDICINE on OCTUBEL I, 





1897. 
The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry. Civ 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, rrentils 
Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School ‘Teach- 
ing, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degrees a ee conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Medicine, and Su 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Recistrar. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE LIVERPOOL. 


ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, SESSION 1897-8. 

Full Curriculam for VICTORIA UNIVERSITY and LONDON UNI- 
VERITY DEGREES in ARTS and SCIENCE. Students also prepared 
for Civil Service. Cambridge Higher Local, and other Examinations. 
mee EC. TAL tig ga sa PROVIDED FORK STUDENTS PRE- 





Us FE, FOR TECHNOLOGICAL CHE- 

MIS RY, Foie ENGINI EERING, ELECTRO- TECHNICS, AND ARCHI- 

TECTURE 

Physical, Engineering, Biological, and Chemical ranges 
tical Laboratory Work for Professional and other Studen 

All Classes open to Male and Female Students of = — upwards. 

Students admitted in their sixteenth year subject to Preliminary Exami- 


nation. 
PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 
Greek—Professor Rendall, M.A. D Litt. 
Latin—Professor Strong, M A. LL.D. 
French—Victor H. Friedel, B.-¢s-L. Ph.D. 

‘Teutonic Languag cee ree Kuno Meyer, Ph.D. M.A. 

Italian—Chevalier Londini. 

English Language and pe ao Ph.D. 

Modern Literature—Professor Raleigh, M.A. 

Eng'ish History—Professor Mackay, M.A. 

Philosophy—Professor goer a fa 

Art of Education—W. H. Woodw: B.A. 

Political Economy and Ratmnam ey Science—Professor Gonner, M.A. 

Architecture—Professor Simpson. 

Law—Professor Emmott. 

Mathematics—Professor Carey, 

Physics—Professor Oliver Lode, rt. D. D.Se. F.R.S. 

Electro-technics—A. Hay, B.8 

Engineering—Professor Hele Shaw, LL.D. Mem. Inst.C.E. 

Chemistry—Professor Campbell Brown, D Se. 

Physiology—Professor C. 8. Sherrington, M.A. M.D. F.R.8. 

Riology—Professor Herdman, D.Sc. F.R.S. F.L.S. 

BKotany—Professor R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A. F.L.S 

Physiography—J. L. Howard, Db Be. 

An Entrance E fo 
year will be held on October 1 and 2. 

SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 4 Registration of Students 11 4 
and 2 to 4 September 30; 10 to 1 and 2 to 4 October 1; and 10 to 1 o: 
October 2. 

EVENING CLASSES COMMENCE OCTOBER 11. 

Full Prospectus on application to the Cottecr Recisrrar, 





Prac- 


ding Students in their Sixteenth 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES. by Prof. W. F. R. 
bode Geta F.R.8., will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 6, 


tip 
em Lectures are suited to the i of preparing 
for the Examinations of the London “University, as well as tu those of 
Students wishing to study Zoology for its own sake. Notice of other 
Courses of Lectures to be delivered during the Session will be given 
later. . M. HORSBURGH, M A, Secretary. 


‘HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBU RY. LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of ‘RAINING in preparation forthe CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFIUCATE in the Theory and ‘pg of Teaching is 
offered to Ladies who desire to become Teacher 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 


the National Froebel Union 
Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nations Scholarships of offered in all Divisions. COLLEGE YEAR 


n 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 
hae ALICE pal Maria Grey Training 








Address Principal, 
College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N 


| QT. BART MEW’ 
S AR HOLONEW'S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
and One =e worth J i 751. 751., 501. and 


Four Scholarshi 
201. each, tenable for one year, on 8 r 27, 
1897—viz., v9 Senior Keore scholarship of the ‘voles of 751. will be 

awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Pi Physics and 





Chemistry. One Senior Open Bakes of the value of 75I. will be 





awarded to the best (if 0 merit) in Biology and 
Physiology. Candidates for these Snanemine must be ee twenty. 
five years of age. and must not have entered to the Medical and Su urgical 
Practice of any London Medical School. 

One Junior — Scholarship in Science, value 150/., and one Pre. 
liminary Scientific Exhibition. value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physies 
Chemistry. Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. 

‘The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value 20/.) will be competed for at the 
same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one of the three following Languages—Greek, and Ge 
The Classical yest are those of the London University ‘Matriculation 
Examination of July, 1897. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 





the 
For relewlars, application may be made, personally or by letter, 
the Wanven or THE CoLLece. St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C 7 - 





U BIVERSITY | SOLLEGE of WALES, 
ERYSTWY'1H. 

(One of the ome mer of the University of Wales. ) 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

Recognized by the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Professor of the ree Ragas and History of Education—FOSTER 

WATSON, M.A. Lon 
Assistant Lecturer— a "ANNA ROWLANDS, B.A. Lond. 

Preparation for (a) the Degrees in Arts and Science of the University 
of Wales, the curriculum for which includes the Theory and History of 
Education as an optional subject in the Third Year; (b) Cambridge 
‘Teachers Certificate, ‘Theory and Practice; (c) London University 
Teachers’ Diploma; (d) College of Preceptors’ Diplomas. 

Composition Fee for the Session (including Lectures and Practice ), 102. 

Men Students reside in registered lodgings in the town. Some of the 
Men Students are able, with economy, to limit the cost of board and 
residence to 251. per annum. 

Women Students reside in the Hall of Residence for Women Students. 
Terms from 31 to 40 Guineas. 


For further particulars apply to 
- MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. LL.D. 
Rector—The Most Honourable tree MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. LL.D. 
Principal-JAMES DONALDSON, M.A. LL.D. 

OPENING OF SESSION, 1897-98. 

UNITED COLLEGE. 

This College will be formally OPENED on TUESDAY, October 5, and 
the WINTEK SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, October 6 

The Preliminary Examinations, with which the Examinations for 
Bursaries are combined, will on Sey ber 25. Schedules of 
admission will be supplied by the Srcrerary up to September 19. 

There are Sixty-seven Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 40] to 
21. 15s. Of these Forty-five are tenable by Men only, Twenty (which 
are restricted to Students who intend to enter the Medical Profession) 
by Women only, and ‘'wo (the berry Bursaries of 40/. each) by either 
Men or Women. 

In the course of the Session Fight Scholarships will be competed for, 
Five of which are open to both sexes. ‘They :ange in value from 100). 


to 501. 
ST. MARY'S COLLEGE. 


This College will be OPENED on TUESDAY, October 26. The 
Examinations for Bursaries will be held on October 22 and 23. Intima- 
tion of Candidature is not necessary. ‘There are Eight Competitive 
Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 40]. to 12/. At the close of the 
Session Two Scholarships of 1001. each, one of 21/., and One of 14/, will 
be open to competition 

‘The Classes in the University are open to Students of both sexes, and 
include Latin, Greek, English, French, Hebrew. Syriac, Modern Greek, 
Logie and Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Education, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy. Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, History, Physiology, 
Anatomy. Materia Medica, Systematic ‘Theology, Biblical Criticism, and 














Church Histor’ 

Specimen Reamination Papers, and full particulars respecting the 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, &c., will be 
found in the Calendar of the University, les ed by Messrs. ‘Willian 
areas & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d ; by 

ost, 
wT General Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any Department of the University, may 


be had on application to 
MAITLAND ANDERSON, Secretary. 
University of St. Andrews, August 26, 1897. 


3 iG ~ . 
KNes COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in 

Arts and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Applicd 
Sciences, Medicine, and other Kranches of Education, will be AD- 
MITTED for the NEXT TERM on TUESDAY, September 28. EVEN- 
ING CLASSES commence THURSDAY, September 30. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and 
Terminal Reports of the l’rogress and Conduct of Matriculated Students 
are sent to their Parents and Guardians. ‘There are Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions. 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular Subject or 
Subjects, without attending the Complete Courses of the Various 
Faculties, can be admitted as Non- Matriculated ——— on payment 
of the separate fees for such Classes as they selec 
The College has an entrance both from the ‘strana and from the 
Thames Embankment, close to the Temple Statio 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to ‘the Secrerary, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


a ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the 
PRELIMINARY ioe tae ‘TIFIC M B. (London) EXAMINATION. 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. Ky P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A Oxon. F.Z.8, 

CHEMISTRY “ PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, BA. BSe. Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course. ‘Ten Guineas. 

Special Classes are also held for the 1 Intermediate M.B. Lond. and 
Primary F.K.C.S., and other Examinations 

These Classes will COMMENCE in OCTORER, and are not confined 
to Students of the Hospi MUNRO SCOTT, W; denial 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The we [ong wd SESeION - BEGIN on MONDAY. October 4. 
Entra d value of 410/. are awarded 


Ss 
ann mally, and numerous Pri izes sand Medals are open for competition by 




















Students of the School. 
ean number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 


alt Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. ‘There are 
aed -eight Resident Appointments open to Students of the Hospital 
annually without payment of additional fees, and numerous Non-Kesi- 
dent ey in the General and Special Departments. The 
Queen V ictoria ie recently , re-opened, will ee additional 
forG ig and Maternity cas: 

The College accommodates about Sixty Students, eaaer the super- 
vision of a Kesident Warden 

The senile School provides the full curriculum required for the 
L. a S., En 
e Clute Ur Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 
Handbook of information for vpenenl — to enter the Medica) 
PF will be forwarded on applica 

For the Rp sa of the School, cronnteine full 
fees, course of study advised. regulations of the College, &c, ~ apply. 
personally or by letter, to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 

and Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign ‘Teachers, Kindergarten 

Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) ee Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
of Schools (for Boys or — and Tutors for 


all Examinations book home or abroad.—A 
should e Manager, R. J. Begevor, M.A., 8, Taabenter Place, 


Strand, London, or Cc. 





articulars as to 























MANUFACTURING SYNDICATE, —Influential 

Business Men and others having from 500/. to 5,000/. to invest in 

a British Industry in course of preparation for flotation into several 

large Limited Companies. Subscribers will secure a bonus of not less 

than 300 per cent. Applications only from Principals or their Solicitors 

will be entertained.—Address Invusrry, at Horncastle’s, 61, Cheapside, 
n, EC. 


Londo 


| ECITALS.—“ A Prince among Elocutionists.” 
“A highly preter gy ay "—Cambridge Chronicle. ‘* Mar- 
’—Kugby Advertiser, “‘In front rank of 

peter aoe ‘ough Express. ‘Held the audience spell- 
News. —Bannisu Bannspate,  Llocutionist, Koehdale. 





vellous powers of Eloc 
living Blocutionists. 
bound.” — Ulverston 











Catalogues, 
i ee ee & 2 G& VS 4, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, MSS., and Engraving3. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
Libraries Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 





. " 
S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will KEGIN on FRIDAY, October 1, 1897 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate regulation 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. a and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 9001. are awarded annua! 
The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms ey _ Ee 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Kooms, 
Museum, Library, &c 
A large Kecreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open 
to members of the Students’ Clubs. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the Wanprn 
or rue Cotixce, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S°: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
ho COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subject 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations or 
ora ge of London will commence on OCTOBER 1, and continue 
ill JULY, 

Fee for Tey whole Course. oe or 181. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 

or single subjects may be ta’ 
There is a Special Class me the January Examination. 
For further particulars pony to ag Warven OF THE CoLLrcx, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Lon 








A Handbook forwarded on sopllaucn. 


(\HOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Fine Library Sets—Works illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, 
&c.—First Editions of the Great Authors (old and modern )—Early 
English Literature—Illuminated and other MSS.— Portraits—Engravings 
—Autographs. 

CATALOGUE, just published, of Works on English, Scotch, Irish, and 
war and adie History free on application. 





Welsh Topography, 
AGGS B 
159, Church streets Saeens, London, W. 
Now ready, 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
rices, I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. S 
TORY Iv, PoETR DRAMA, MUSIC. “VY. BEAUX-ARI 18, VL 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITAR 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


UARITCH’S OLD BOOK CATALOGUES. —A 
considerable COLLECTION of my CATALOGUES of Old, pate, 
Curious, and Scientific Books, many with Engravings and bebe Ss, 
may be had for 2s. Soot asmaller Coilection for 6d. ; of a Special . ass 
for 2d. = postage s' mps — —Kernarp Qvanirtcn, 15, Piccadilly, Lon pot 
Nearly ready, TWO ee ES of WORKS of SCIENCE an 
NATURAL HISTORY, pri 
MONUMENTS of EARLY. TYPOGRAPRY, English and Fore! nn ~d 
largest and choicest Collection of Early Printed ks ever offere 





Sale, price 2s, 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON, 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 


TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 
Embracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


BRITISH ARTISTS ofthe VICTORIAN 


Through the courtesy of the owners, the Autotype 

Company are enabled to publish Autotype Repro- 

ductions of several important works lately exhibited 

at the Corporation of London Art aaa Guildhall. 
ts) 





The Series includes notable 1 
J.M. W. TURNER, R.A. D. G. ROSSETTI. 
DAVID COX. F. SANDYS. 
FRED WALKER, A.R.A. J. PETTIE, R.A, 
S. COOPER, RA. &c. 


The Reproductions, printed in permanent sepia pig- 
ments, measure about 18 inches longest line, and are 
sold at the uniform price of 12s. each. 


SELECTED PICTURES from the 


PARIS SALONS. 


A NEW SERIES of REPRODUC- 
TIONS of FAMOUS WORKS in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, LONDON. 


The ENGLISH SCHOOL of LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING. 
Autotypes after TURNER, CONSTABLE, GIRTIN, 
COTMAN, CROME, DAVID COX, CLARKSON STAN- 
FIELD, CECIL LAWSON, &c. Those interested in 
Art, and in the recent developments of tne Photographic 
Reproductions of Pictures, are invited to inspect the 
Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes and Auto- 
— of all Schools now on view at their Gallery, 74, 
ew Oxford Street, where may also be seen a series of 
framed examples of specially designed patterns made in 
oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 


Catalogues and Price Lists post free on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





eaeaeaee 
— 
and 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
. IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
ve 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
ill be Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
~ CATALOGUES on application. 
; 
venty- W CATALOGUE, No. 21.—Drawings by Hunt, 
gical Prout, De Wint, and others—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Things 
recommended for study by Prof. Ruskin—scarce Ruskin Etchings, 
> Pre- Engravings. and Books. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 2, Church 
J at Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
ysics, 
ut the HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
$, and in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
rman all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes, Orders 
lation by executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Rooks and Re- 
ene gratis and postage free.—Gitssar & Figwp, 67, Moorgate 
~~ Street, London, E.C. 
tober 
er, to gurecears LETTERS, &c., of all kinds 
PURCHASED A large Assortment for Sale. Lists free.— 
saa Scorr, 17, Crondace Road, Fulham, S.W. 
O LIBRARIANS and Others.—The Advertiser 
GE has FOR SALE FOUR VOLUMES of the Original Files (complete, 
U numbered and indexed) of PLAY-BILLS of the ADELPHI THEATRE, 
LONDON, in the years 1845 to 1852. during the Managements of Mr. 
r the Renjamin Webster, Madam Celeste, J. B. Kuckstone, &c. These unique 
Bills contain the names of many of the great celebrities of those seasons, 
2.8, including B Webster. Madam Celeste. Alfred Mellon, O’Smith, Sims 
; Reeves. Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Keeley, &c. Together with the Original 
Casts of the successful Adelphi Dramas produced under these manage- 
, and ments.—Address Tuearrr, care of R. A. Knight & Co., 12, Abchurch 
Lane, E.C. 
fined 
en. 1 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in 
all parts willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS. Full par- 
OL. ticulars and terms sent tis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c. 
Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association. Limited. 8, Lan- 
caster Place, Strand ‘Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” 
irded 
aly [HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS | PAPER-PAD. 
eded (The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
ape reagan oe * 
Contains rless paper, over which the n slips with rfect 
: 4 freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled plain 7 
pital 
cad ‘URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the 
onal most pleasant pone in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, 
view, three minutes’ walk from the town and common.—Write 
iper- G., 18, Cl Road, Tunbridg lis. 
the ONDON LIBRARY, 
8ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8. W. 
dica) Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
hed Vice-Presidente—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, The Very Rev. the Dean 
‘ey of Llandaff, Herbert Spencer, Esq., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B, 
— Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff, 

- Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Rart.,M.P., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
liss The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
ined Literature, in various es. Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
rten bership, according to L fteen Volumes are allowed to Count: 
eet, and Ten to Town Members. Re ee open from Ten to hal? 

= Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
= embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 
CE 
. b 
‘AS, 

eof M U D I E Ss 
jand 


i SELECT 


‘he 
ie LIBRARY. 
= FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
a ALL THE BEST 

ial ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
ral and SPANISH BOOKS. 

de, TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 

q: from ONE GUINEA | _ SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
3.” Tay TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
‘ot (for weekly exchange of Books | Peg oe 
ell- at the houses of Subscribers) | ™@7 n ONE SUB- 
le. frm TWO GUINEAS per SCRIPTION and thus lessen 
— annum, | the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Y, Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free, 

‘ SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

S, NOW OFFERED AT 

" GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

rly PRE 

- A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 

(100 PAGES) 

Sent gratis and post free to any address, 

= The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
y SCIENCE, and FICTION. 

‘1. Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 

GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 

A Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 

8, 

is MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
: 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 

4 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 


48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





XUM 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

(Part IV. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 





16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


T7HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan. 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
" SPACIOUS DINING. DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


(Temperance), 





Sale bp Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

A valuable Lathe by Holtzapffel, with Chucks, Tools, §c., 
Photographic and Electrical Apparatus, Scientific Instru- 
ments, and Miscellaneous Property. 

M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38. King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, September 10, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
io view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


YHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The KLONDIKE GOLDFIELDS. With Map. By Harry de Windt. 
The KEVOLT of SOUTH GERMANY. By Germanicus. 
The THIRTY DAYS in EPIRUS. By H. W. Nevinson. 
OUR TRADE with GERMANY and BELGIUM. By M. G. Mulhall. 
The ‘“LOGIA” and the GOSPELS. By J. Rendel Harris. 
MAETERLINCK as a MYSTIC. By Arthur Symons. 
SINKING SILVER. By W. R. Lawson. 
MR. JOHN MORLEY. By Norman Hapgood. 
The METHODIST SAINTS and MARTYRS. By the Rev. R. C. 
Nightingale 
A NEW CRITICISM of POETRY. 
The COUNTY: a Comparative Study. By Edward Jenks. 
DIVORCE in the UNITED STATES. By Gertrude Atherton. 
The SECTS. By Howard Evans. 
The LATEST INTERNATIONAL. By W. T. Stead. 
The HOUSE of COMMONS HALF A CENTURY AGO. II. 
C. Gavan Duffy. 
London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Tze NINETEENTH CENTORY. 
No. 247. SEPTEMBER. 1897. 

The BUCK-JUMPING of LABOUR. By W. H. Mallock. 

The ‘““CONSERVATIVE” COMPENSATION (WORKMEN'S) BILL of 
1897. By the Marchi of Londonderry. 

The DIAMOND JUBILEE in VICTORIA. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Brassey (Governor of Victoria). 

“LEGITIMISM” in ENGLAND. _ By the Marquis de Ruvigny and 
Raineval and Cranstoun Metcalfe. 

CANNING and the EASTERN QUESTION. 
Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

LAND and LODGING HOUSES. (A Colloquy with the Duke of 
Bedford.) By George W. E. Russell. 

The INCREASING DURATION of HUMAN LIFE. By the Lady 
Glenesk. 

ON OLD AGE. By James Payn. 

The GROWTH of OUR SEAPORTS. By Joseph Ackland. 

HOW the SCEPTRE of the SEA PASSED to ENGLAND. By Major 
Martin Hume. 

The FRENCH ARISTOCRACY. By the Count de Calonne. 

FANCY CYCLING for LADIES. By Mrs. Walter Creyke. 

FROM TYREE TO GLENCOE. By Lady Archibald Campbell. 

The MODERN MACHIAVELLI. By Frederic Harrison. 

DR. VON MIQUEL, ‘the KAISER’S OWN MAN.” By Edith Sellers, 

INDIA: 
1. A REMEDIABLE GRIEVANCE. 
2. 1S the BRITISH “RAJ” in DANGER? 

Rafiuddin Ahmad. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


MHE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
No. 479. SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling net. 
Contents. 

MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION: The New York Police Force. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

ARE the RICH GROWING RICHER and the POOR POORER? 
C. D. Wright. 

A NEW ORGANIZATION for the NEW NAVY. IraN. Hollis. 

ON BEING HUMAN. Woodrow Wilson. 

A SOUTHERNER in the PELOPONNESIAN WAR. Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve. 


By Sir 








By the Right Hon. 


By George Adams. 
By the Moulvie 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DEAN SWIFT. Il. George 
Birkbeck Hill. 

The AMERICAN NOTION of EQUALITY. Henry Childs Mervin. 

OUR SOLDIER. H. L. Bradley. 

A CAROLINA MOUNTAIN POND. Bradford Torrey. 

IN QUEST of a SHADOW: an Astronomical Experience in Japan. 

Mabel Loomis Todd. 

MEN and LETTERS. : 

London : Gay & Bird, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








pus GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
SEPTEMBER. 2s. Contents. 

An Expedition to the Source of the Niger. By Colonel J. K. Trotter, 
RA.—Sub-Oceanie Changes. By John Milne, F.KRS. F.G.S.—The 
Physiographical Features of the Nyasa and Tanganyika Districts of 
Central Africa. By J. E. M , A.R.C.8.—The Roman Roads of 
Morocco. By Walter B. Harris.—Recent Researches on Climate. By 
H. N. Dickson —The Volcanoes of the British Islands —Some Geo- 
graphical Problems. By J. Scott Keltie, LL.D. Sec. RG.S.—The 
Monthly Record.—Obituary: Captain Bertram Lutley Sclater, R.E. ; 
Samuel BE. Peal. Esq.—Correspondence : Aide-Mémoire to a Comparison 
of certain Geographical Distances, by Captain F. J. S. Cleeve, R.A. ; 
Prof. Copeland’s Revised Map of Franz Josef Land, by Arthur Monte- 
fiore Brice.—Geographical Literature of the Month.-New Maps.—Maps 
and Illustrations. 





Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S BOOKS 
Suitable for the Oxford and Cambridge Local and other Examinations, 





ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—The Merchant of Venice. 


Warwick Edition. Edited by H. L. WITHERS, B A. 
(/n October. 


Shakespeare.—The Merchant of Venice. 
Junior School Edition. Edited by GEORGE H. BLY, 
B.A. 8d. 


Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. Warwick Kdi- 


tion. Kdited by EDMUND K. CHAMBERS. 1s. 6d. 
(Un October. 


Shakespeare. — The Tempest. Junior 
School Edition. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 8d. 


Shakespeare.— The Tempest. Warwick 
Edition. Edited by F. S. BOAS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Shakespeare.—Hamlet, Junior School Edi- 
tion. Hdited by L. W. LYDE, M.A. 10d. 


Shakespeare.—Hamlet, Warwick Edition. 
Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 1s. 62. 


Shakespeare.—Julius Cesar. Junior School 
Edition. Edited by W. DENT. 8d. 


Shakespeare. — Julius Cesar. Warwick 
Edition. Edited by A. D. INNES, M.A. Is. 


Milton.—Paradise Lost. BOOKS I, II., and 
III. Edited by F. @ORSE, M.A. 1s. each. 


Milton._Samson Agonistes. Edited by 
E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


From Shakespeare to Dryden. Being 
Vol. II. of ‘ A School History of English Literature.’ By 
ELIZABETH LEE. (in October. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
The Warwick History of England: a 


Simple and Picturesque Account of the National His- 
tory from Early Times to 1893. With many Illustra- 
6d. 


tions. 3s. 
A History of the British Empire. By 


the Rev. EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


The Oxford Manuals of English History. 
Edited by C. W. C. OMAN, M.A, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 1s. each. 

No. 1. The MAKING of the ENGLISH NATION, B.c. 55- 

A.D. 1135. By C. G. RoBER7SON, B.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College. 

2. KING and BARONAGE, a.p. 1135-1328. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College. 

No, 3. The HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, 4.D. 1328-1485. By 

C. W. C. Oman, M.A. (/n preparation, 

No. 4. ENGLAND and the REFORMATION, a.p. 1485- 
1603. By G. W. Powers, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of New College. (/n October. 

5. KING and PARLIAMENT, a.p. 1603-1714. By G. H. 
WAKELING, M.A., Lecturer in History at Wadham 
College. 

No. 6. Fhe MAKING of the BRITISH EMPIRE, a.p. 

1714-1832, By ARTHUR HassaLL, M.A., Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Man on the Earth: a Course in Geography. 
By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A, Examiner in Geography 
to the Oxford Local Examination Board and the College 
of Preceptors. Fully illustrated. 2s. 

Blackie’s Descriptive Geographical 

MANUALS. By W. G. BAKER, M.A. Illustrated. 

1. REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 1s. 6d. 

2. The BRITISH ISLES. 2s. 

3. The BRITISH COLONIES and INDIA. 2s. 

4. EUROPE (except the British Isles). 2s. 

5. The WORLD (except Europe and the British Empire). 

28. 

The Geography of the British Empire. 
By W. G. BAKEK, M.A. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World: 
a Concise Handbook for Examinations, and for General 
Reference. With a Complete Series of Maps. 1s. 


The Geography of North America: a 
Brief Handbook for Students. With Synopses and 
Sketch Maps. 6 

Commercial Geography: a Complete 
Manual of the Countries of the World. By Professor 
ZEHDEN. New Edition. 5s. 


No. 


No. 





No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


| 


| 











| 


CLASSICS. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. BOOKS I, II, III, 


IV., V., and VI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies, by JOHN BROWN, B.A., 
Worcester College, Oxford, Assistant to the Professor of 
Humanity in Glasgow University. With Coloured Map, 
Pictorial Illustrations, and Plans of Battles. 1s. 6d. each. 


Cesar’s Invasions of Britain. (Parts of 
BOOKS IV. and V. of the GALLIC WAR.) Kdited by 
JOHN BROWN, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. BOOK I. Edited 
by C. E. BROWNRIGG, M A., Chief Classical Master in 
—— College School, Oxford. With Mapand Plans. 
1s. 6d, 


Latin Unseens in Prose and Verse. 
Junior Section, 3d.; Senior Section, 6d. 


Greek Unseens in Prose and Verse. 
Junior Section, Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A., 6d. ; 
ee Edited by E. SHARWOOD SMITH, 


First Steps in Continuous Latin Prose. 
By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M A. 2s. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin 
PROSE. By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 
2s. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek 
PROSK. By W. C, FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

A Classical Compendium. By C. E. 


BROWNRIGG, M.A., Chief Ciassical Master in Mag- 
dalen College School, Oxford. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


A First French Course. By J. J. Brvze- 
MAKER, B.A., late Examiner to the College of Precep- 
tors, &c. 1s. 6d. 


A Second French Course. 
J. J. BEUZEMAKER, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


A Modern French Reader: Interesting 
Extracts from Contemporary French. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by J. J. BEUZKEMAKER., Is. 


French Stories. With Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. By MARGUERITE NINET. 1s. 


French Tales for Beginners. With Voca- 
bularies. By MARGUERITE NINET. Illustrated. 1s. 


By the late 


French Unseens for Junior Forms. | 
Selected by D. S. REN- | 


Passages in Prose and Verse. 
NARD, B.A. Paper, 3d. 
French Unseens for Middle Forms. 

Selected by E. PELLISSIER, M.A. 1s. 


French Unseens for Upper Forms. 
Selected by E. PELLISSIER, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


A Complete Course of French Com- 
POSITION and IDIOMS. By HECTOR REY, B.-és-L. 
B.Se., French Master in the Church of Scotland Training 
College, Glasgow, &c. 3s. 6d. [Jn September. 


A Comprehensive French Manual. For 
Students reading for Army and other Examinations. 
By OTTO C. NAF, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. [/n September. 


GERMAN. 


A First German Course. By A. R. LecuNeEr, 
~~ Language Master in Bedford Modern School. 
1s, 6d. 





A Second German Course. By H. 


BAUMANN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


German Stories. By Mks. DE SAUMAREZ 
BROCK. ls. 6d. 


German Unseens. 
Verse. Junior Section. 
B.A. Paper, 4d. 


Passages in Prose and 
Selected by D. S. RENNARD, 





| ARITHMETIC. 


|Layng’s Arithmetic. By A. E. Layne, 

M.A., Head Master of Stafford Grammar School. In 

Two Parts. Part I. now ready, extending to Decimals 

— the Unitary Method. 2s. 6d., with or without 
nswers. 


Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises, for Junior 
and Middle Forms (5,000 Exercises). 1s.; with Answers, 
1s. 6d.; Answers alone, 6d, 


Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 
Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with Answers) 
selected from Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination 
Papers, &c. By T. S. HARVEY. 2s.—KEY, 4s. 6d, 


Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. With 


Answers, 234 pages, 1s. 6¢d.; Exercises only, 192 e8 
1s.; Answers only, in limp cloth, 6d. ey 


MATHEMATICS. 
Layng’s Euclid.—Euclid’s Elements, 


With Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by 
A. E. LAYNG, M.A. BOOKS I. to VI., with X{., and 
—— ; and a wide Selection of Examination Papers, 
3s. 6d. 


BOOKS I. to IV., in 1 vol. 2s. 6d.; BOOK I., 1s.; II., 6d; 
III., 1s.; IV., 6d.; V. and VI. together, ls.; XI., ls. 6d, 


Elementary Mensuration : Lines, Surfaces, 
and Solids. With numerous Exercises. With or without 
Answers, 10d, 


Preliminary Algebra. By R. WxKE Bay iss, 
A. ls, 





Algebra: Up to and Including Progressions and 


Scales of Notation. By J. G. KERR, M.A. With 
Answers, 2s. 6¢d.; without Answers, 2s. 


Algebraic Factors: How to Find Them and 
How to Use Them. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT. 2s.— 
KRY, 38. 6d. 

Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A. 2s. 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Matriculation 
and other Examinations. By Dr. W.T. KNIGHT. 2s. 6d. 








SCIENCE. 


A Text-Book of Geology. By W. Jerome 
| HARRISON, F.G.8., Chief Science Demonstrator for 


the Birmingham School Board. Fourth Edition, much 
Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Botany. By JoserH W. OLIvER, 
Lecturer on Botany and Geology at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. 2s. 


| The Student’s Introductory Handbook 
of SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. By JOSEPH W. OLIVER, 
Lecturer on Botany, Birmingham Municipal Technica! 
School. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 

| 

| 

| 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. 
By H. ROWLAND WAKEFIELD, Joint Author of 
‘ Karth-Kuowledge,’ &c. 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry : Theo- 
retical and Practical. With Examples in Chemical 
Arithmetic. By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.R.S.E. 
F.1.C. F.C.S., Professor of Metallurgy. Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 6d. 


| Qualitative Chemical Analysis, In- 
ORGANIC and ORGANIC. By EDGAR E. HORWILL, 
F.C.S., Lecturer in Chemistry at the Battersea Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre, &c. New Edition. 2s. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Professor J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L. 
F.R.S. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
much Enlarged. Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s.; also in Parts, 
limp cloth, 4s. 6d, each. 

Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c. 
Part II. HEAT. 

Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 





BLACKIE & SON’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL BOOKS post free on application. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 50, Old Bailey. 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


ON SEPTEMBER 23, Frontispiece by HAT, LUDLOW, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL ‘SHEILAH McCLEOD’: a Heroine 


of the Back Blocks. 


N.B,—A FIRST LARGE EDITION of Mr. GUY BOOTHBY’S new and striking Novel will be published on the Morning of SEPTEMBER 23. 
Orders should be sent early. 

















ON SEPTEMBER 23, 4 Illustrations by HAL LUDLOW, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


ERNEST G. HENHAM’S NEW NOVEL ‘MENOTAH.’ A Story of 


the Canadian North-West (Louis Riel) Rebellion, 
The Publishers desire to call very special attention to this important and deeply interesting Novel by a New Writer, 





IN A FEW DAYS, with 4 Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL ‘THE BEETLE: A MYSTERY.’ 


This new story, by the Author of ‘ Mrs, Musgrave and her Husband,’ ‘ The Mystery of Philip Beonion’s Death,’ is one of the most startling and original 
among modern novels. 








A NEW INDIAN STORY BY Major H. M. GREENHOW, Author of ‘ The Tower of Ghilzan,’ ‘ Brenda’s Experiment,’ &c,—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
AMY VIVIAN’S RING: the Heir to a Curse. 

By CYRIL GREY, Author of ‘ Glenathole,’ &c,—Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
THE MISANTHROPE’S HEIR. A New Novel. 


By 92 —Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE: A REVELATION. A New Novel. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—“ A brightly written story, a good deal above the average in merit. We will not reveal the ingenious plot, which 
leads up to a sensational dénotiment which has the merit of novelty and romance.” 
The BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE says :—“‘ This volume, with its mysterious and striking title, is very good reading and suggests much,” 











By LOUISA H. BEDFORD.—Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW. 


PRUE THE POETESS. An entirely New and most Charming Story for 


Children. 





Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louise. —THIS DAY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. For Working Men and Women. 


These homely, pathetic, and striking ballads have met with immense success in recitation at meetings of and entertainments for working men and women, 





JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo. cloth, with many Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. By Rev. CANON HAMMOND, Author of ‘Church or Chapel,’ &c. 


A CORNISH PARISH: being an Account of St. Austell—Town, Church, 


District, and People. By JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B., Vicar. 
The TIMES says :—‘‘ A charming compound of history, statistics, and anecdotes, many of the last being racy of the soil and extremely amusing...... 
Canon Hammond's good local stories are endless,” 








JUST OUT, price 10s.6d. By GEORGE MORLEY, Author of ‘ Leafy Warwickshire, ‘In Rustic Livery,’ ‘Sweet Audrey,’ &c. 


IN RUSSET MANTLE CLAD. Scenes of Rural Life in Warwickshire. 


Dedicated by special permission to the Right Hon. the Countess of Warwick. 
The DAILY MATL says:—“ A refreshing and delightful book.” 
The BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE says :—“ This enchanting volume will set the reader longing to visit the scenes described.” 





MARIE CORELLI’S BOOK ‘THE MURDER OF DELICIA.’ 


By EDITH E. CUTHELL, Author of ‘Only a Guardroom Dog,’ ‘A Baireuth Pilgrimage,’ &c,—Elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SWEET IRISH EYES: a Charming Story of Society Life. 


By ERNEST G. HENHAM.—Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


GOD, MAN, AND THE DEVIL. A New Novel. 


This successful Novel deals with the Marriage Question, Divorce, &c. 











By LILIAN STREET, Author of ‘The Little Plain Woman,’ &c.—Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
NELL AND THE ACTOR. A New Novel. 


By RICHARD PENDEREL, Author of ‘ Wilfrid Waide, Barrister and Novelist,’ ‘ Dick Wylder,’ &c.—Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


AS A ROARING LION. A Romance. 
London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 


Publishers to H.M, the Queen and to H,R,H. the Prince of Wales. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S |MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S| WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
NEW BOOKS. LIST. PUBLICATIONS. 
Se THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


Thirty -five Thousand Copies have 
already been Sold. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


BY 
JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


SPEAKER,—“ It is, in plain English, a beauti- 
ful book.” 

GUARDIAN.—‘‘ One of those rare books that 
will bear reading many times.” 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE,— Certainly a book 
that should be read by all those who ask for some- 
thing besides sensationalism in their fiction.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ASIA. By CLIVE BIGHAM. Part I. ASIA MINOR. 
Part II. PERSIA, North to South. Part IfI. TURKISH 
ARABIA. Part IV. PERSIA, West to Hast. Part V. 
CENTRAL ASIA. 
TIM E3.—‘‘ An exceedingly bright and readable account 
of a journey through countries of great and varied interest.” 





With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH the TURKISH ARMY in 


THESSALY. By CLIVE BIGHAM, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, Author of ‘A Ride through 
Western Asia.’ 


MORNING POST.—“ His statistics have been admirably 
kept, and the numbers and dispositions of the Turkish troops 
carefully and closely noted from beginning to end...... 
Deserves to be widely read.” 


VOLUME II. AND PART XX. NOW READY. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With 
Preface by E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L. With Coloured Plates, 
Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. In 
Thirty Monthly Parts at 1s. net; and in 3 vols. super- 
royal 8vo, 12s. net each. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. The 


Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. 
By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A. Camb., Litt.D. Dubl., 
Emeritus Professor of King’s College, London, &c. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d.; ‘‘ PEACOCK” 
EDITION, gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


MASTERMAN READY; or, the 
Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By 
Capt. MARRYAT. With Illustrations by Fred Pegram, 
and an Introduction by David Hannay. 





NOW READY, SHILLING CLOTH EDITION OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! 

TWO YEARS AGO. | YEAST. 
HEREWARD the WAKE. 
ALTON LOCKE. | HYPATIA. 


Medium 8vo, Is. each. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LiMiTED, London, 





A Series of Monographs forming a Bio- 
graphical History of Education. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW 
ARNOLD 


And their Influence on English 
Education. 
By Sir JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D. M.A., 
Formerly Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training Colleges. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. (Saturday, 
*.* A List of the Series will be sent on application. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Short Histories. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, D.C.L. LL D., Professor of Oratory 
and English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
(Thursday. 


Vol, I., uniform with the above, crown 8vo. 6s. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK 
LITERATURE. 


By GILBERT MURRAY, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. 
ATHENZUM.—* The book is brilliant and stimulating.” 


THE BEST BIOGRAPHY OF THE SEASON. 


PETER THE GREAT. 
By K. WALISZEWSKI. Translated by LADY MARY 
LOYD. Witha Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

SKETCH.—“ A brilliant book ; a profound study of human 
character, and a dispassionate and learned survey of modern 
Russian history...... It isa strange, a terrible story, fascinating 
by the power of the living human force, which compels 
admiration.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


By HALL CAINE. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘‘I cannot but regard with warm 
respect and admiration the conduct of one holding your 
position as an admired and accepted novelist, who stakes 
himself on so bold a protestation on behalf of the things 
which are unseen as against those which are seen and are 
so terribly effective in chaining us down to the level of our 
earthly existence. I cordially hope your work may have 
all the results with a view to which it has obviously been 
composed.” 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. With Illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson, 
WORLD.—" Without a rival among this season’s supply 


of fiction.” EQUALITY 
. 
By EDWARD BELLAMY, Author of ‘ Looking Backward.’ 
DAILY MAIL,—‘The story is very cleverly conceived 
and consistently carried out, while its underlying ideas on 
social life are worthy of serious attention.” 


FLAMES. 
By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of ‘ The Green Carnation.’ 
Second Edition. 
WORLD.—* Weirdly fascinating and engrossing.” 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of ‘The Potter's 
Thumb.’ Thirtieth Thousand. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ Mrs, Steel has managed to 
set the Mutiny before us till it is more like a personal recol- 
lection of our own than a tale told to us.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Price One Shilling. 
Contents, SEPTEMBER, 1597, 
PORTRAIT OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. W. Nicholson. 
IMPERIALISM. I. C. de Thierry (‘‘ Colonial’’), 
THE NIGGER OF THE “ NARCISSUS.” Chap. 3. Joseph 


Conrad. 
DANISH COMPETITION. James Long. 
** BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIK.” T. F. Henderson. 
a OF ANARCHISM. C. B. Roylance- 
ent. 
A WARNING TO NOVELISTS. A Novel-Reader. 
WHAT MAISIE KNEW. Conclusion. Henry James. 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





PRINCE RANJITSINHJ! ON 
CRICKET. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN- EMPRESS, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE JUBILEE BOOK 
OF CRICKET. 
By K. S. RANJITSINHJI. 
WITH 107 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


Large crown 8vo. price 6s. 


The following Editions are also on sale :— 


EDITION DE LUXE.—Limited to 350 
Copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, and 
handsomely bound in buckram. Crown 4to. 
with 22 Photogravures and 85 Full-Page 
Plates. Each Copy signed by Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji. Price 51, 5s. net. 


FINE-PAPER EDITION.—Medium 8vo. 
with Photogravure Frontispiece and 106 Full. 
Page Plates on Art Paper, price 25s. net, 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

TIMES. —‘“‘K. S. Ranjitsinhji has produced 
the best and most complete work on cricket that 
exists.” 

SPECTATOR.—‘‘It is the most complete ex- 
position of the theory of cricket which has been 
given to the world.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—<« It is an illustrated 
encyclopedia of practical knowledge and valuable 
suggestion.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A most note- 
worthy contribution to the literature of our splendid 
national game. Its page illustrations, more than 
a hundred in number, present a perfect portrait 
gallery of British and Australian public cricketers.” 

SKETCH,.—*“ As a manual—an aid to playing 
the game—it is the most complete work of the 
kind ever attempted.” 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


WITH THE CONQUERING 
TURK: 
Confessions of a Bashi-Bazouk. 
By G. W. STEEVENS, 

Author of ‘The Land of the Dollar,’ &c. 
With Maps. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


By MAY SINCLAIR, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Of the workmanship of this remarkable book it 
is difficult to speak in terms of flattery. Audrey's 
character is drawn with the rarest subtlety, yet 
with absolute truthfulness...... The finished style, 


the terse epigrams, the excellence of the story, 
minister to our delight.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
London and Edinburgh, 
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“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.” 


The ROMANCE of ISABEL, LADY BURTON: 
THE STORY OF HER LIFE. 


Told in part by HERSELF, and in part by W. H. WILKINS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 36s., with PHOTOGRAVUE PORIRAITS and 
40 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. [Third Edition, 


*.* Over 100 columns of favourable Reviews have already appeared. 





A NEW AND INTERESTING VOLUME. 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited by J. E. Muddock. 


Literary and Art Contributions by (amongst others) E. J. GOODMAN, E E. PEACOCK, G. MANVILLE FENN, 
ARTHUR MORRISON, MACKENZIE BELL, G. A. HENTY, Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, EDWARD DRAPER, 
HARRISON WEIR, CHARLES GREEN, T. M. HENRY, Sir JAMES D. LINTON, COULSON KERNAHAN, 
PAUL MERRITT, AARON WATSON, HENRI VANLAUN, W. H. J. BOOT, CHARLES GREEN, R.I., YEEND 
KING, HERBERT JOHNSON, PAUL FRENZENY, W. RALSTON, J. F. SULLIVAN, &. In feap. 4to. fancy cloth 
cover designed by Albert W. Warren, with many Illustrations, 6s. (Jmmediately. 








A NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL OF WELSH LIFE. 


A WELSH SINGER. By Allen Raine. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“Wales has waited long for her novelist; but he seems to have come at last in the person of Mr. Allen Raine, who, in 
his perfectly beautiful story, ‘A Welsh Singer,’ has at once proved himself a worthy interpreter and exponent of the 
romantic spirit of his country. Mifanwy and Jeaun are introduced to us as shepherds on the raggy hillside of Moel 
Mynach. The poetical picture of their idyllic life among the sheep is as charming as anything of the kind we have ever 
met in fiction. Mr. Raine has told a graceful, tender, and fascinating story, strong in its love interest, varied in its scenes, 
palpitating with human sympathy, and strikingly fresh and original in its theme.”—Daily Mail (first review). 





A NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


The BLOOD of the VAMPIRE. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


The ADVENTURE of the BROAD ARROW. With 8 Full-Page 


Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. {/mmediately. 


[/mmediately. 


THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 


THE FIRST VOLUME. 


The CONCISE KNOWLEDGE NATURAL HISTORY. By R. 


LYDEKKER, F.R.S., Dr. R BOWDLER SHARPE, W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S., W. GARSTANG, M.A., B. B. WOOD- 
WARD, F.G.S., F. A. BATHER, F.GS., R. J. POCOCK, H M. BERNAND, F.L.S., and R. KIRKPATRICK. 
Comp'ete in 1 vol. in large crown 8vo. containing NEARLY +00 PAGES, with 530 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
in half-bound leather, gilt, 5. A concise, systematic Index precedes the work, and a full Alphabetical Index, which 
contains about 10,000 references. 
“Never before was so much really valuable and reliable natural history put within the reach of every one in such a 
concise shape.” —Daily Chronicle, 


BY RIGHT of SWORD. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 


gilt, 6s. With Full-Page Illustrations. 


In cloth 


[This day, 


THE LARGE FIRST EDITION BEING NEARLY EXHAUSTED, A SECOND EDITION IS AT PRESS. 


GOOD MRS. HYPOCRITE. By “Rita.” In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“** Rita’ has displayed once more, and perhaps more than ever, rare subtlety in the drawing of character, and has pro- 
duced a powerful novel, which should increase the number of her admirers.”—/’all Mall Gazette. 
“The comedy in ‘ Good Mrs. Hypocrite’ is so excellent. Tibbie is quite delightful.”— Punch. 








A NEW STORY BY “GYP,” AUTHOR OF ‘CHIFFON'S MARRIAGE.’ 


BIJOU. Translated by Alys Hallard. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“This charming picture of French life....The art of the writer, her delicate touch, and quiet humour are admirable, 
and the fine irony with which Bijou herself is pictured for us is inimitable ; admirably told; a delightful volume.” " 
Manchester Courier, 


A FOURTH EDITION OF LUCAS CLEEVE'S SUCCESSFUL STORY. 


LAZARUS. A Tale of the Earth’s Great Miracle. In canvas gilt, 6s. 


“* Lazarus’ is a book to read. The story grows in intensity, it is powerfully written. and has a weird fascination which 
holds one. Should go far to establish the name aud fame of its author. A book to read.”—Dundee Courier. 


THAT TREE of EDEN. By Nicholas Christian. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“The author works out his thesis with great skill. There is a good deal of food for reflection to be gleaned from ‘* That 
Tree of Eden’ apart from its intrinsic merits as a story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 














A POWERFUL NOVEL BY ALGERNON GISSING. 


The SCHOLAR of BYGATE, In cloth gilt, 6s. 


h ~ at? The Scholar of Bygate’ does not command success, it does more, it deserves it. The plot is too good to be revealed 
fre. Incident follows incident. The story is of moving and sometimes enthralling interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 











MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE 


LARRAMYS. 


BY 


GEORGE FORD. 
In cloth gilt, 6s, 


A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 
ATHENAUM. 


“If ‘The Larramys’ is the first book which Mr. 
Ford has published, then we can congratulate him, 
and expect much from him in the future. ‘The 
book is full of energy, it is told with so much grip 
and with such admirable representation of charac- 
ter. It portrays men and women of passionate 
blood in a manner almost passionate. It is full of 
dramatic force, and the dialogue is always admir- 
ably managed. The book is bound to make a strong 
impression on every one who reads it.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“We can heartily recommend ‘The Larramys.’ 
With skill and delicacy Mr. Ford works out his 
thesis. Clever too are the scenes he gives of a 
Devonshire farmer’s life, full of shrewd observation 
and drawn from the life.” 


BRITISH WEEKLY. 

“ Considerable credit must be allowed the author. 
The merit of the book, which is great, lies in the 
vivid, quiet pictures of Devonshire life and charac- 
ter.” 


GRAPHIC. 

‘*Tt is written with such conviction, such inten- 
sity, and such skill, that it holds the reader from 
the first page, and you live with its character and 
with its events,” 

GUARDIAN. 

“ Charming descriptions of Devonshire life ; our 
attention, however, is wholely absorbed by Esther 
and William. Mr. Ford has produced an extra- 
ordinarily clever novel, and we shall confidently 
expect still finer work from his hand.” 


BOOKMAN. 
“«The Larramys’ shows evidence of remarkable 
power. ‘The Larramy household are presented in 
an almost masterly fashion,” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

‘*Of all the novels from new writers which this 
year has produced, ‘ The Larramys’ is the best. It 
is powerful in idea, cleverly written, full of vivid 
sketches, and promises very highly indeed for the 
future work of its author.” 


MORNING POST. 


“It is seldom that a new novelist appears in 
whose work there is so much of promise and fulfil- 
ment as in ‘The Larramys,’” 


TIMES. 
“Mr, Ford is thoroughly at home in all he is 
writing about. Altogether it is an impressive 


novel,’ 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


‘© A book which stands head and shoulders above 


| anything which has been produced this many a long 


year—a wonderful work, which we have perused 
more than once already. The story is one which 
moves almost to tears; the tragedy of it strains the 
heart strings.” 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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NOTICE. 
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TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


SEPTEMBER, 1897, contains, among other Contribu- 
tions :—The PRIDE of JENNICO.—The STRENGTH 
of an HOUR.—IN a WELSH GARDEN.—UNDER the 
FIRST CONSUL.—PARS’N DAN’L.—The RUSSIANS 
and ANTI-CHRIST, and VIVI. 





TWENTY-SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 
INDIA : 


From 
Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 


By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS of KANDAHAR, V.C. 


Besides Maps and Plans, 
the Volumes contain Portraits on Steel and Copper. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


——~_——— 


NOW READY. 
A RASH VERDICT. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘My Bonnie Lady,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


‘‘A clever story, which is told with grace and animation, 


and possesses moreover the charm of the unexpected.” 
World. 





NOW READY. 


STAPLETON’S LUCK. By 


MARGERY HOLLIS, Author of ‘Up in Arms,’ &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


NOW READY. 


ON the KNEES of the GODS. 


By Colonel A. F. P, HARCOURT, Author of ‘Jack and 
Minory,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 





NOW READY. 


A TRICK of FAME. By H. 


HAMILTON FYFE, Author of ‘A Player's Tragedy.’ 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

“‘ A graphic and introspective study of the inside track of 
British party life, throwing much instructive light upon the 
indissoluble relations connecting State service and personal 
ambitions......A highly sensational politico-social drama.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


THE CHEAP EDITIONS 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
Each complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Sold separately, in red cloth, gilt lettered, price 
2s. 6d.; or in green cloth, price 2s, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


——>——_ 


NEW WORK BY H. D. TRAILL. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


The NEW FICTION, and other 
Essays on Literary Subjects. By H. D. TRAILL, 
Author of ‘The New Lucian,’‘The Life of Sir John 
Franklin,’ &. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. CUTHELL. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


IN CAMP and CANTON- 


MENT. Stories of Foreign Service. By EDITH K. 
CUTHELL, Author of ‘ Only a Guard-room Dog,’ ‘The 
Wee Widow's Cruise,’ &c. 

‘Mrs. Cuthell has evidently not lived in India to no purpose, and as 
combines a keen judgment of character Fy a clear perception ofa 
dramatic situation, she is to be nm having displayed these 
qualities in a very entertaining volume.’’"—W "eekly Sun. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to. extra cloth, gilt top, 
price HALF-A-GUINEA. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS of 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. A Book of Apprecia- 
tions. The SISTERS BRONTE, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
GEORGE ELIOT, by Mrs. Lynn Lynron. Mrs, 
GASKELL, by Epna LyaLt. MRS. CRAIK, by Mrs. 
Parr. And other Essays by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
ADELINE SERGEANT, Mrs. Macquoip, Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
and Mrs. MARSHALL. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


An OLD SOLDIER'S 


MEMORIES. By S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P. D.L., 
late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, Author of ‘My 
Journey round the World,’ &. 
“The a is able to impart a considerable degree of freshness to 
the story of his varied experiences in Burmah, the Crimea, and the 
Indian Mutiny.”—Scotsman. 


NEW AND POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
The CLAIM of ANTHONY LOCK- 


HART. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘Sir 
Anthony,’ ‘Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 68. 


ONE HEART ONE WAY. By W. 


RAISBECK SHARER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHERE the SURF BREAKS. By 
MARY F. A. TENCH. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Reading this little book, you will often find yourself smiling with a 
a in your throat. and you oo not put it down until you have turned 
the ast page.’’—Pall Mall Gazet 
“Itis a long time since we to read sketches of Irish life which 
have entertained and delighted us as these of Miss Tench’s rhe ee 

nronicie. 


“Sweet wholesome sentiment breathes throughout the volume, and 
in the scenic descriptions you can almost scent the leaping waves and 
feel the mountain breeze on your cheek.’’— Dundee Advertiser. 

NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 
MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ 
* Sir Gibbie,’ &. 

“The book has the interest that Seis to all the author’s works. 
Ordinary characters and reign ramas serve but to set a the 
spiritual si and t of life.”"—Daily New. 

‘Dr. Mac Donald's ‘thoughtful and suggestive writing has ‘long kept 
hold of that cultared section of the ae a regards literary ability 
as the first requirement of the nove! Flobe. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND 
SEASIDE. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Uniformly bound in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 


LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE JUNIOR. 


IT WAS a LOVER and HIS LASS. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 














DIGBY, LONG & CO’S 
LIST. 


—_—o— 


‘* As we have said more than once, Messrs, Digby, 
Long & Co, have earned for themselves a reputation 
as publishers of high-class fiction.” 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 





NEW NOVELS. 


UNRELATED TWIN 8. By Belton 
OTTERBURN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“The adventures of the two young men are deseribea with an amount 
of skill that makes them eminently readable, whilst the conception of 
the story is most happy.”—Star. 


The WORSHIP of LUCIFER. By 


MINA SANDEMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FURROWS. By Cosmo Hamilton, 
Author of ‘Which is Absurd.’ Long 12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


The DEVIL’S DAUGHTER. By Val 
NIGHTINGALE, Author of ‘The World on Wheels,’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [/mmediately, 


SYBIL FAIRLEIGH. By S. E. Hall. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, [/mmediately, 


A TROTH of TEARS. By Clement A. 
* MENDHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ Full of the highest promise forthe author's future. Can be cordially 
recommended to all lovers of a decent novel.”—Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


A FLEETING SHOW. By G. Beresford 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘An Odd Career.’ Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. SECOND EDITION. 

‘Ruth is a charming figure. The story is among the most oe 
of recent efforts in its particular field of fiction.”—Morning Po 


An ENGLISH WIFE. By Bertha 

oe MINIKEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. SECOND 
“Charming in its absolute naturalness. We commend it heartily.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


CLAUDE DUVAL of NINETY-FIVE. 
By FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘The Masquerade 
Mystery,’ ‘A Marriage Mystery,’ &c. Crown 8vo. pic- 
torial cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*.* TO BE PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN 

LONDON AND NEW YORK ON SEPTEMBER 15. 


WHEN PASSIONS RULE. By Frank 


HART. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


SCENES from MILITARY LIFE. By 


RICHARD PENNY. Crown $vo. pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(/mmed: iately. 


IN the NAME of LIBERTY. By 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘The Beautiful 
Soul,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, A THIRD EDITION 


is now ready. 

A LAST THROW. By Mrs. Alice M. 
DIEHL, Author of ‘ A Woman’s Cross,’ &c. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 6s. A THIRD EDITION is now ready. 


PRO PATRIA. By Jean Delaire. A 
small Sketch on a vast Subject. Illustrated throughout 
with Drawings by Alfred Touchemolin. Crown 8v0. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The AMERICAN COUSINS. By Sarah 


TYTLER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [End of September. 


'TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mrs. E. 
LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, A THIRD EDITION is now 


ready. 


The DESIRE of the EYES. By Grant 


ALLEN, Author of ‘The Woman Who Did,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. A NINTH EDITION is now ready. 


NEW POETRY. 
The ROYAL SHEPHERDESS, and 


other Poems. By DUDLEY CHARLES BUSHBY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


A MOORLAND BROOK, and other 
Poems. Rad EVAN T. KEANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
ds. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


NOTES on the WAY in VERSE. By 


J. R. SIMMS. Crown 8vo. cloth, ds. net. [Shortly. 


ROMANCE of a ROSE. By M. &. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. [ Shortly. 


The ENCHANTED RIVER, and other 


Poems. By AUGUSTUS RALLI. Crown 8yvo. cloth, 
3s. 6d, net. (Shortly. 
London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 


18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


The Mission of St. Augustine to England 
according to the Original Documents: being 
a Handbook for the Thirteenth Centenary. 
Edited by Arthur James Mason, D.D. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tuts book was prepared at the suggestion 
of the late Archbishop Benson, who desired 
to mark the commemoration of St. Augus- 
tine’s coming to England by some permanent 
record. The great gathering of Anglican 
bishops at Canterbury last June was itself 
notable enough ; but it is no disparagement 
to the ability with which the present 
Primate presided over it to say that had his 
predecessor lived the historical significance 
of the ‘‘thirteenth centenary” would have 
been more impressively brought out., It 
was just an occasion on which the late arch- 
bishop’s historical sympathy and scholarly 
insight would have been displayed to the 
best advantage. As this was not to be, we 
ean only congratulate ourselves that he had 
charged his old friend Dr. Mason with the 
publication of a work which should embody 
the materials upon which he himself never 
lived to comment. ‘All that is known 
concerning the Gregorian mission which 
founded the Church of England is contained 
in the documents given in this book.” This 
claim, we believe, is justified with one ex- 
ception. The passages from Bede ought to 
have been supplemented by extracts from 
the ‘Life of St. Gregory the Great’ by a 
monk of Whitby, which was discovered by 
the late Paul Ewald, and printed by him in 
1886. Dr. Mason says he was not “able 
to see the Wistorische Aufsdtze,” in which 
the text appeared, but he might have found 
all the relevant portions reprinted not long 
after by Sir John Seeley in the English His- 
torical Review. It is a pity that a collection 
which aims at completeness should fail of 
it by the neglect of an easily accessible 
source—all the more since extracts from the 
‘Life’ were also given by Mr. Plummer (who, 
like Dr. Mason, was not aware of Seeley’s 
article) in his edition of Bede. We think 
that this ‘Life’ was Bede’s only authority 
for some of the particulars he relates con- 
cerning Gregory, notably for the story of 





the English slave boys at Rome; and we 
cannot agree with Dr. Mason that Bede’s 
version ‘‘ differs sufficiently from that of the 
monk of Whitby to make it appear that he 
had an acquaintance with the story apart 
from him.’”’ The differences seem to us 
rather literary than material. 

The plan of the book is to give a trans- 
lation of all the passages in Bede and in 
Gregory’s correspondence which bear upon 
the mission of St. Augustine, adding the Latin 
text at the foot of the page and occasional 
notes. A solitary extract from the four- 
teenth century chronicler William Thorn 
is included (pp. 93-94) because in this case 
he may reasonably be supposed to record a 
genuine local tradition of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey. The passages are printed in full, 
with only such omissions—and they are 
few—as are unavoidable in a book intended 
for general reading; and each omission is 
carefully indicated. The translation, if 
occasionally a little bald, is faithful and 
clear. By its help those who are unskilled 
in Latin are placed in possession of a full 
narrative of the whole series of events, 
complete in itself, which attended and pro- 
ceeded from the mission of St. Augustine 
—not merely of his own work, but also of 
that of his successors down to the eve of 
the arrival of Archbishop Theodore. After 
this we have four chapters which would 
have perhaps been better entitled essays 
than ‘‘ dissertations,” since only one or two 
of them can be properly called a disserta- 
tion. Each of them presents special features 
of interest. 

In, the first Mr. C. W. Oman gives a 
brilliant picture of ‘The Political Outlook 
of Europe in 597.’ This could not have 
been better done for the purpose within the 
short limits assigned to it. The only point 
we have noticed as open to criticism occurs 
at the close of the following passage :— 

‘‘Gaul was rapidly losing the traces of its 

old Roman civilization, which had survived so 
strongly under the first kings of the [Merovin- 
gian] dynasty. Gregory of Tours and Venantius 
Fortunatus found no successors of their own 
pattern in the seventh century: literature 
seemed to be on the verge of dying out alto- 
gether in Gaul: after 600 it is only represented 
by a few jejune chronicles and lives of saints. 
To see that the same was the case in art, we 
have only to compare the neat and well-finished 
gold solidi of Theudebert I. with the barbarous 
and almost illegible coins of Dagobert I. and 
his successors.” 
Theudebert I., however, was actively en- 
gaged in Italian enterprises; he assumed 
high-sounding Roman titles; and is it not 
likely that his coins owe their merit to 
Italian artists? Mr. Oman gives two sketch- 
mapsof Europe and England, which, though 
roughly printed, will help the student. We 
are sorry to see, however, that he inserts 
‘‘ Wimbledon ” in his second map, since that 
depends almost certainly on a mistaken 
identification. 

The second essay, on ‘The Mission of St. 
Augustine and his Companions in Relation 
to other Agencies in the Conversion of 
England,’ is by the editor. It deals with 
its subject in a very interesting way, but is 
rather a summary and discussion of results 
than an independent contribution ; and we 
cannot but regret that it includes a cer- 
tain controversial element which would 
have been better avoided. Far different 





is the chapter which Prof. McKenny 
Hughes has furnished on ‘The Landing- 
Place of St. Augustine.’ In an elaborate 
map he reconstructs the geography of Ebbs- 
fleet and Richborough in the sixth century 
so as to show the possibilities of the case. 
He examines minutely the probabilities in 
favour of the several sites advocated for the 
saint’s landing, and argues strongly—and we 
think conclusively, so far as the scanty evi- 
dence permits—in favour of Richborough. 
Ebbsfleet is named in no authority ; it has 
simply been assumed because Hengist and 
Horsa are said to have landed there. But, 
as Prof. Hughes points out, a warship such 
as they used could be run ashore on a 
beach which would be impracticable for a 
merchant ship; and Augustine could hardly 
have found anything but a trading vessel 
to take him across the Channel. Rich- 
borough is named by Bede, who follows 
Orosius, as the usual port for ships coming 
from Boulogne; and centuries later it is 
mentioned by the chronicler of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury, as the place where the 
saint disembarked. This was plainly the 
local tradition. It looks as though modern 
historians from Dean Stanley onwards, know- 
ing only the modern map, could not recon- 
cile the position of Richborough with the 
statement of Bede that Augusfine landed in 
Thanet. Now, says Prof. Hughes, 
‘‘Richborough was not then part of the main- 
land. It is true that it lay nearer to the main- 
land than to the Isle of Thanet ; but this does 
not counterbalance the evidence derived from 
the actual usage of the monks of St. Augustine’s. 
Richborough stood in a somewhat similar rela- 
tion as regards the Isle of Thanet, to that in 
which Elmley or Harty Island stands to the 
Isle of Sheppey. Elmley and Harty Island are 
separated by tidal water from Sheppey, and yet 
they are always accounted to belong to it. It 
would seem from the straightforward expressions 
of Thorn that in his time Richborough island 
was in like manner accounted to belong to 
Thanet.” 

If a rival claim is to be set up, it 
must be, we conceive, in favour of Stonar, 
which faces Richborough on the east, not 
Ebbsfleet. But Stonar ‘“‘was not very 
sheltered’; it was formerly ‘‘much more 
exposed both to wind and tide” than it 
is now. Besides, with Richborough as 
the known and habitual port of ships 
trading from Gaul, what reason would the 
seamen have had for choosing a different 
place for landing? Far less is it likely that 
they should have sailed past Richborough 
and disembarked to the west of Ebbsfleet. 
The site east of Ebbsfleet marked on the 
Ordnance map Prof. Hughes dismisses as 
impossible. We are sorry that space does 
not allow us to do justice to his minute and 
masterly investigation of the changes in the 
coastline and waterways along the Wantsome 
and Pegwell Bay in the course of centuries. 

The last essay, by the learned liturgio- 
logist Mr. H. A. Wilson, deals with ‘Some 
Liturgical Questions relating to the Mission 
of St. Augustine.’ It is exceedingly interest- 
ing that the words sung by the Christians 
on their entry into Canterbury should 
correspond with one of the Rogation 
litanies in use in Gaul, but not estab- 
lished at Rome until two hundred years 
later. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson 
will have nothing to say to the theory 
which supposes St. Augustine to have con- 
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sciously modified the Roman service book 
for English use in a Gallican direction. There 
is no evidence that anything but the Roman 
rite found a place in the early English 
Church. Mr. Wilson’s results are largely 
negative; he clears away misconceptions 
without being able to say certainly what the 
actual truth was. This is not his fault, 
but that of the meagreness of his materials. 
His remarks upon the rules affecting the 
consecration of bishops and upon the grant 
of the pallium are specially valuable. 

Dr. Mason’s volume is so full of good 
matter that it is a pity it has no index. 
Difficult, too, as it is to maintain uniformity 
with several contributors, it would have been 
well to call the same persons by the same 
forms of their names wherever they are 
mentioned, and not to allow ‘‘Brunichilda, 
Queen of the Franks,” on p. 33, to become 
*‘ Brunhildis”’ on p. 161, and ‘‘ Brunichild ”’ 
on p. 187. 








La France @aprés les Cahiers de 1789. Par 
Edme Champion. (Paris, Colin & Cie.) 


From time to time we have had occasion to 
indicate to our readers the various series of 
colossal publications issuing from the Im- 
primerie Nationale in illustration of the 
official machinery of the French Revolu- 
tion. But those instructive reproductions 
of documents drawn from apparently in- 
exhaustible stores are over cumbersome. 
They are not likely to be opened by any 
save the student; even he, notwithstand- 
ing the able assistance of their respective 
editors, may occasionally complain, not with- 
out reason, of the difficulty of finding a 
needle in a bundle of hay. Very welcome, 
therefore, should be M. Champion’s ex- 
cellent attempt to popularize that important 
division of the revolutionary archives which 
Malouet described as “‘le dépdt public et 
irrécusable de toutes les opinions et des 
vooux de la France enti¢re.’” However, 
when we think of the labour spent on those 
cahiers merely by our own writers, beginning 
with Arthur Young and culminating with 
Mr. Morse Stephens, M. Champion’s declara- 
tion that there is much talk concerning those 
documents, but little knowledge, seems only 
less surprising than his assertion that even 
Tocqueville and Taine did not study them 
aright. Nevertheless, we heartily concur 
with that portion of our author’s creed which 
he expresses in Mirabeau’s words: ‘II n’est 
personne qui n’avoue que la nation a été 
préparée 4 la Révolution par le sentiment 
de ses maux, bien plus que par le progrés 
des lumiéres.’”’ Moreover, as we follow M. 
Champion’s exposition of ‘‘ the most curious 
anarchy, the most prodigious and incredible 
disorder” pervading the old régime, it is 
difficult to dissent from his opinion, which, 
according to his quotations from the cahiers, 
was held also by “all classes of citizens,” 
that reforms would not have sufficed; the 
evil required a more radical treatment. 

We have recently noticed the ‘ Convoca- 
tion des Etats Généraux,’ by M. Brette, a 
gentleman whose personal help and advice 
M. Champion gracefully acknowledges. 
Therefore, instead of following the sketch 
here given of the perplexities connected with 
the formation of the various electoral assem- 
blies summoned to return deputies to the 
States General, we will proceed to our 





author’s summary of the cahiers adopted by 
those preparatory congregations. The French 
nation, ‘‘surchargée de lois,” having 

‘*ni code ni registre national ot la constitution 
soit inscrite, la Chambre du Clergé de Reims 
demande que les Etats Généraux se fassent 
un devoir capital de déterminer avec clarté, 
d'exposer avec précision, de fixer immuablement 
les lois fondamentales de la constitution.” 

So runs one amongst the many cahiers which 
M. Champion cites to prove that large 
numbers of the two higher orders, and 
sometimes even the most bigoted members 
thereof, agreed with the Tiers in requiring 
that the respective ‘rights of the king and 
of the nation” should be defined by law, 
and in determining to refuse all subsidies 
till a charter should be granted. But if the 
formation of the existing Italian constitu- 
tion has strained the skill of modern state- 
craft, not less difficult was the task of bring- 
ing under one uniform administration the 
France which Mirabeau described as ‘une 
agrégation inconstituée de peuples désunis.” 
For to quote M. Champion :— 

‘*Les traités et capitulations qui avaient 
successivement agrandi la monarchie fournis- 
saient contre le despotisme des ressources parfois 
efficaces, plus souvent illusoires, mais, dans tous 
les cas, servaient du moins d’arguments pour 
revendiquer une autonomie, une indépendance 
peu compatibles avec l’unité du royaume.” 
Thus the xodlesse of Brittany refused to take 
part in the Convocation, and stood out for 
the old privileges recognized by Francis I. 
when the duchy was annexed to the kingdom. 
The nodlesse of Rouen claimed the Charte 
Normande of 1315. Artois boasted of pos- 
sessing some defence against arbitrary 
power in its own constitution, and objected 
to outside interference. Navarre made 
stipulations as an “independent kingdom.” 
Lorraine wished toremain a foreign province. 
Alsace found that its necessary connexion 
“avec l’étranger ne permette pas qu’elle 
cesse jamais d’étre province étrangére effec- 
tive.’ The town of Arles, a pays d'état, 
objected to its amalgamation with Provence, 
and claimed a separate administration. 
Boundaries were ill defined: ‘On ne 
savait ou finissait la Flandre, ot commengait 
PArtois.” Similarly, ‘Les pays de droit 
écrit ne se distinguaient pas d’une facon 
parfaitement nette des pays de droit cou- 
tumier.’’ Perhaps the most striking in- 
stance here given of the oft-described 
multiplicity of tribunals is that 
‘‘dans le bailliage d’Evreux plusieurs paroisses 
d’Orbec dépendent de quatre ou cinq juridic- 
tions dont l’étendue est d’autant plus incertaine 
que plusieurs seigneurs ont des fiefs dont les 
bornes sont peu connues.” 

As to the national finances : ‘“‘ Dette énorme, 
crédit nul,’’ was the verdict pronounced by 
the noblesse of Clermont en Beauvoisis. 

Minor reforms—as, for instance, a uniform 
scale of weights and measures, the free cir- 
culation of corn within the limits of the 
kingdom—failed, for, said the Tiers of 
Nemours, the king proposed laws, the Parlia- 
ments rejected them. But there must have 
been exceptions. The state of the hospitals 


receives scant notice in this collection of 
grievances. May we not therefore conclude 
that some improvements had been effected 
in those charitable institutions of which 
Necker in 1781 gave such a horrible picture 
in his ‘Compte Rendu au Roi’ (‘CEuvres de 





Necker,’ vol. ii. pp. 184, 185)? As to the 
prisons, their condition was soon to become 
infinitely worse, if we are to believe Paganel 
(MMoniteur, November 3rd, 1794). 

The recognized decline in public instruc. 
tion was attributed by the clergy to the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, who are also re. 
gretted in some cahzers of the Tiers. Under 
the great educational order, for instance, the 
College of Angouléme had 300 pupils; now 
it had but thirty. M. Champion tells us 
that the want of primary instruction in the 
pre-revolutionary days has lately been ques- 
tioned. But Turgot’s statement, “ Parmi 
les paysans il est rare d’en trouver qui 
sachent lire” (‘(Euvres de Turgot,’ vol. iv. 
p. 379), receives here ample corroboration : 

‘*Non seulement beaucoup de Cahiers de 

paroisses ne sont signés que par une partie 
des électeurs qui les ont adoptés, ‘les autres 
habitants n’ayant pas su’; mais ce qui est plus 
inattendu, les élus eux-mémes n’étaient pas tous 
capables d’écrire leur nom en bas du Cahier de 
l’assemblée de bailliage.” 
While this circumstance destroys any idea 
that the ofttimes simple and appropriate 
eloquence of these documents was the 
natural outcome of the peasant mind, it 
justifies Taine’s expression, ‘‘ L’homme du 
peuple est indoctriné par |’ avocat.” 

A few of the cahiers, says M. Champion, 
fix the allowance made to the deputies going 
to Versailles. The Tiers of Macon votes 
480 livres for the journey and 15 livres a day 
during the session of the States General ; 
the Tiers of Rennes 300 livres for the 
journey and 12 livres a day. 

Whilst we venture to differ on one or two 
points from M. de Tocqueville, we cannot 
wholly agree with M. Champion’s treatment 
of ‘‘ Les Campagnes et les Droits Féodaux.” 
Tocqueville is undoubtedly the person here 
meant as teaching that “feudal rights had 
been reduced to a mere trifle before the 
end of the ancien régime.” But is not this 
charge based on two or three phrases rather 
than on a general apprehension of his 
theory? For it must be confessed that 
Tocqueville occasionally contradicts himself. 
Thus after asserting that “‘le paysan allait, 
venait, achetait, vendait, traitait, travaillait 
a sa guise” (‘L’Ancien Régime,’ p. 35), a 
few pages further on he describes how, if 
the peasant wanted to buy land, 

‘¢i] lui faut d’abord payer un droit......a d’autres 
propriétaires du voisinage...... Tl la posstde enfin 
Sear surviennent lesmémesvoisinsqui l’arrachent 
ason champet lobligenta venir travailler ailleurs 
sans salaire. Veut-il défendre sa semence contre 
leur gibier: les mémes l’en empéchent......I] les 
retrouve au marché ow ils lui vendent le droit 
de vendre ses propres denrées...... Quand il veut 
employer & son usage le reste de son Dié......il 
ne peut le faire qu’aprés l’avoir envoyer moudre 
dans le moulin et cuire dans le four de ces 
mémes hommes,” &c. (‘L’Ancien Régime,’ 
p. 46). 

Can M. Champion himself condemn the 
system more severely? Moreover, when he 
names Tocqueville as responsible for the 
assertion that France contained “an im- 
mensity ” of small rural proprietors, he for- 
gets that writer twice gives Necker himself 
as the author of ‘‘ the ambitious but just ex- 
pression ” (‘L’Ancien Régime,’ pp. 36, 38). 
Tocqueville, indeed, might have followed the 
Swiss financier yet further, and have argued 
that, notable as was the subdivision of 
land on the eve ef the Revolution, it had 
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been carried somewhat earlier to a still 
greater excess, for, says M. Necker on one 
occasion, ‘‘quoique le nombre des grandes 
propriétés y augmente chaque jour, il y a 
encore beaucoup de possesseurs de petits 
domaines” (‘CSuvres de Necker,’ vol. i. 
p. 32, “Sur la législation et le commerce 
des grains”). At the same time we would 
suggest that Young’s observation, ‘ Pro- 
bably half, perhaps two-thirds of the king- 
dom are in possession of little proprietors, 
who paid quit-rents and feudal duties 
for the spots they farmed” (Pinkerton, 
‘Voyages,’ vol. iv. p. 425), has assumed too 
great an importance in Tocqueville’s hands, 
for he makes it the result of the English- 
man’s first visit to France in 1787 (‘ L’ Ancien 
Régime,’ p. 37). If so, it is incompatible 
with Turgot’s computation that at least 
four-sevenths of the kingdom were culti- 
vated by métayers (‘(Euvres de Turgot,’ 
vol. iv. p. 265), for, notwithstanding the 
miserable condition of labourers of that 
description, their maintenance by the small 
peasant proprietor would have been im- 
possible. But the matter takes a different 
complexion if, as we believe, Young re- 
ferred to the condition of France in 1791, 
i.e. after the sale of the Church lands, &e. 
Again, on the same page Tocqueville quotes 
the remark of ‘‘an excellent contemporary 
observer”: ‘‘ Land always sells above its 
value in consequence of the universal 
passion of the people to become pro- 
prietors.” But what says the Marquis 
de Mirabeau? ‘Les plus belles terres 
sont dans les Affiches, et cela, a choisir 
en tout genre, pays et cotitumes, et l’on 
ne vend rien ou difficilement” (‘L’Ami 
des Hommes,’ vol. i. p. 101). It is in com- 
paring such evidence, all credible and all 
contradictory, that we realize the French 
axiom that it is much easier to say new 
things than to reconcile perfectly all that 
have been said. 

M. Champion’s own arguments in reduc- 
tion of the ‘‘immensity” are based chiefly 
on the errors and vagueness of some of the 
surveys (cadastres), and on mistakes arising 
from the ignorance of the peasantry. To 
this end he adduces the cahiers of Soule, 
which state that “the people, not having 
known how to explain themselves or how to 
specify their exact status, were taxed as pro- 
prietors or tenants, though half of them 
were not in that position.” Our author also 
refers to Gaultier de Biauzat, who records 
“that in the debates on the distribution of 
the representatives of the three orders it 
was urged that the clergy and noblesse ought 
to have more deputies than the Tiers, as 
they possessed at least three-fourths of the 
kingdom.” M. Champion’s idea that the 
peasant owned none but bad or indifferent 
land is, we think, too problematic, for 
whereas we know from Young that Sologne 
was “one of the poorest and most unim- 
proved provinces” in France, “ flat, and 
consisting of a poor sand or gravel, 
everywhere on a clay or marl bottom,” 
we learn from the same authority that 
it did not contain any peasant proprietors, 
but was worked entirely on the métayer 
system (Pinkerton, vol. iv. pp. 306, 88). 
On the other hand, the Suffolk farmer 
found small holders abounding where the 
land was most valuable, that is, in the vine 
districts. It is true that, as M. Champion 








insists, the poverty in those parts was great. 
He quotes a cahier in which the poor vine- 
growers lament their wretched condition and 
complain that they generally die bankrupt. 
‘Quel reméde?” they ejaculate. ‘‘ C'est 
un probléme trés difficile”’ Unluckily, 
neither they nor M. Champion understand 
what Young terms “the obvious fact that a 
hazardous and uncertain culture is ridiculous 
for a man with weak capital. How could 
a Kentish labourer be a hop-planter?”’ 
(Pinkerton, vol. iv. p. 449.) 

Of the inequalities of taxation, of royal, 
ecclesiastical, and seignorial dues, M. Cham- 
pion can say little more than Young and 
Taine, working on the same materials, have 
already told us. The peasant woman’s 
words to the English traveller, ‘‘ Les tailles 
et les droits nous écrasent,” echo again and 
again through the cahiers of the Tiers. The 
fact was undeniable. It had already been 
recognized by Turgot, Necker, and all the 
economists. It was not likely to lose its 
lurid character when Government, appearing 
as “the Friend of Humanity,” begged to be 
told ‘‘ the pitiful story.” 








The Life, Letters, and Writings of John 
Davenant, D.D. (1572-1641), Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, B.D. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Morris Futter boasts himself, we 
believe, to be a lineal descendant of the 
illustrious Thomas Fuller, whose praise is 
in all the Churches and whose fame will 
last as long as our language. The mantle 
of the ancestor has not fallen upon his 
descendant, inasmuch as the author of the 
‘Worthies,’ and the ‘Church History,’ and 
the ‘ Pisgah Sight,’ and a great many other 
works, was never ponderous and never un- 
readable, and we cannot say so much as that 
for his modern representative. Fuller owed 
a great deal to his uncle John Davenant, who 
was Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity at 
Cambridge from 1609 till 1622, and Bishop 
of Salisbury from 1622 till 1641. Yet Fuller 
forbore from writing his uncle’s biography, 
and we may reasonably infer that he knew 
only too well that there was not much to 
say about him. Davenant was a clumsy 
writer; a drearily dull preacher; a theo- 
logian who never went out of a groove; a 
commentator who threw light upon nothing ; 
a scholar commonplace at all points, and 
exactly one of those second-rate men who 
make up the rank and file of the successful 
when they have money at their backs or 
friends to give them a push at the right 
moment. 

Mr. Morris Fuller laments and wonders 
that Davenant’s flimsy writings should have 
been forgotten. The truth is they were 
never looked upon as worth remembering. 
Mr. Fuller claims that his hero should be 
treated with veneration because he was one 
of the five English divines who took part 
in the Synod of Dort; and of the Synod of 
Dort it may be frankly confessed that he 
has given a fairly correct and painstaking 
account. But, again, the English divines 
had no business to be there, and with the 
single exception of Bishop Hall there was 
not one of them whose talents or learning 
were above mediocrity. Carleton was a 
warmhearted and devout personage, re- 
membered chiefly for his attractive little 





biography of Bernard Gilpin. Samuel Ward 
was Davenant’s successor as Lady Mar- 
garet’s Divinity Reader at Cambridge—a 
representative Calvinist, but a scholar of 
no great repute in his day. Balcanqual 
was a Scotch adventurer who proclaimed 
himself a convert from Presbyterianism to 
Episcopacy by the reasoning of King 
James I., and found his reward in getting 
the deanery of Durham at last. Why should 
theologians of this stamp be granted any 
conspicuous place in the temple of fame? 
Put them in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ if you will, and give them a 
page apiece, but do not ask posterity to 
spend laborious days in reading bulky 
volumes about them and their concerns. 
The world is getting too full and life too 
crowded to admit of our giving wholly 
disproportionate attention to the minor 
actors in the insignificant dramas of all 
the generations behind us. We are all 
getting impatient at being expected to 
interest ourselves in the forgotten; there 
is a strong probability, for the most part, 
that men and things that have passed out 
of remembrance deserve the oblivion which 
has swallowed them up. We can forgive 
something if a new claim upon our homage 
is put forward by some literary master 
whose style and treatment help to make 
old things new, but Mr. Morris Fuller is 
rather a worrying person; he is not the sort 
of writer to succeed in raising from the 
dead a buried divine who would have been 
better left quiet in his grave. 








History of the City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Trans- 
lated by Annie Hamilton. Vol. IV. 
Parts I. and II. (Bell & Sons.) 


In his third volume Gregorovius brought 
the story of the city of Rome down to the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the 
darkest period in its history. The collapse 
of government was complete; all attempts to 
control the prevailing anarchy had appa- 
rently ceased. The Papacy no longer repre- 
sented a Christian ideal. It had sunk to 
the level of a bishopric. The head of the 
Church was less powerful than the princes 
and counts who placed their relatives in the 
Papal chair. Probably the lowest depth of 
degradation was reached when the Count 
Palatine placed the tiara on the brow of 
his son Theophylact, a boy of thirteen; 
this happened in 1033, the lad assuming 
the title of Benedict IX. His career, as 
might have been expected, was one of 
shameless profligacy. It seemed as if, at 
last, the end of the Dominium Temporale 
had arrived. But even then the monk who 
was to attempt and did actually accomplish 
so much to help the moral elevation of the 
clergy, and who, if only for a moment, 
elevated the Papacy above the highest 
earthly authority, was quietly preparing 
himself for his life’s work. 

Gregorovius first introduces Hildebrand 
in attendance on Leo IX. at his entrance 
to Rome :— 

‘*As the new Pope entered the city in 
February, 1049, accompanied by a scanty 
retinue, barefooted and praying, the unwonted 
spectacle must have filled the Romans with 
surprise. An apostle seemed to have returned 





to depraved Rome. No armed hosts of Germans 
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or Tuscans, no powerful nobles escorted the 
bishop, who knocked at the gates as a pilgrim 
to ask the Romans whether they would accept 
him as a Pope in the name of Christ. He was, 
however, accompanied by a man of greater 
value than the royal powers of princes—a genius 
elothed in the unassuming habit of Cluny, as 
yet unknown to the world. This was Hilde- 
brand, chaplain to the exiled Gregory VI. The 
new Pope had taken him into his service in 
France, and it is said that it was at Hildebrand’s 
instigation that Bruno had assumed the dress 
of a pilgrim, and had announced that he would 
not occupy the sacred chair until he had been 
elected in Rome in canonical form. Hilde- 
brand, entering Rome beside the Pope-desig- 
nate, silent and unobserved, was himself the 
genius of a new epoch, who introduced the 
Papacy of an entirely new system into the 
Eternal City.” 

Henceforth, during the reigns of five 
successive Popes, the Papal policy was 
directed by a man who had a clear and 
definite end in view, who never lost sight 
of his object, and who was indefatigable in 
its prosecution. It was Hildebrand’s marvel- 
lous faculty for organization that created 
and compacted the ecclesiastical forces which 
secured for the Church a fresh lease of 
existence just at the point when its fortunes 
were at the lowest. The vicissitudes of his 
career when at last he reached the Popedom 
and became protagonist in the stupendous 
drama of the period are narrated by Gre- 
gorovius with a masterly pen. Perhaps 
exception may be taken to his estimation of 
Gregory as a politician after he had reached 
the pinnacle of power. Remembering his 
attitude at Canossa, we can scarcely agree 
with the author that he was “one of the 
greatest politicians of all nations and of all 
times.” The manner of his triumph over 
Henry was only within the barbarous notions 
of his time, yet he pushed them to their 
extremest verge. No politician possessed 
of ordinary astuteness would have imposed 
such brutal degradation on the emperor. 
The momentary triumph was too dearly 
urchased, as Gregory very soon found to 

is cost and as he ought to have foreseen. 
The author, indeed, admits the fatal mistake 
when he says that 
‘as Pope he aimed too high, thinking in his 
brief moment of power to compass at once the 
work of centuries. He who desires the impos- 
sible must appear a visionary, and as that of 
a visionary Gregory’s attempt to seize the 
dominion of the political world must be 
regarded.” 

The twelfth century shows no figure in 
Rome of the imposing stature of Hilde- 
brand, yet natures scarcely less energetic 
are not wanting. Arnold of Brescia assisted 
by his fiery eloquence in laying the founda- 
tions of the civic commune. The city itself 
did not witness his martyr’s death, which 
occurred at distant Soracte. Though dead, 
his teaching survived; it “was of such 
enduring vitality, that it is still in harmony 
with the spirit of our time, and Arnold of 
Brescia would now be the most popular 
man in Italy.” His executioner, the great 
Frederick Barbarossa, passes stormfully 
across the scene. Hating and hated by the 
Romans, his passage was attended by more 
than the usual massacre and bloodshed 
which appeared to be the invariable accom- 
paniment of the visits of the emperors to 
Rome. It might have been well both for 
themselves and the city if the emperors 





had regarded it from the same point of view 
as our Richard Coour-de-Lion. He landed 
in 1190 at Ostia on his way to the Holy 
Land, and was politely invited by a cardinal 
to visit the capital of Christendom :— 


‘¢ In a previous century no king would have 
declined the like invitation ; on the contrary, 
a monarch would have considered himself for- 
tunate in entering the gates of the sacred city, 
habited as a pilgrim, to visit the graves of the 
apostles. But times were changed. Richard, 
the successor of pious Anglo-Saxon kings, who 
in ancient days reached the summit of bliss when 
they took the cowl in Rome, contemptuously 
informed the cardinal that nothing was to 
be found at the Papal Court but avarice and 
corruption.” 


Among the Popes of the twelfth century 
the most heroic personality was Adrian IV. 
In Nicholas Breakspear the Papacy pro- 
duced a ruler with aims as exalted as those 
of Hildebrand, of greater natural nobility, 
and of higher capacity for government :— 


‘Thirst for knowledge had driven the son of 
a poor priest of St. Albans to France, where, 
after varied fortunes, he became Prior of St. 
Rufus, near Arles. His culture, his eloquence, 
and his handsome presence attracted the atten- 
tion of Eugenius III. when Breakspear came to 
Rome on business connected with his convent. 
The Pope made him cardinal of Albano, and 
sent him as legate to Norway, where he ordered 
the affairs of the Church with great circumspec- 
tion. Nicholas, just returned from the mission, 
was immediately elected, and ascended the sacred 
chair as Adrian IV. on December 5, 1154...... 
This priest who had risen from the dust con- 
fronted the mightiest of monarchs with so 
haughty an aspect as were he not only this 
monarch’s equal, but his superior. His natural 
endowments were increased by the greatness to 
which his own merits had raised him, by a 
knowledge of the world, and by a praiseworthy 
strength of character which, in the midst of all 
his arrogance, enabled him to act with prudence 
at the critical time. Adrian was shrewd, prac- 
ro and unyielding, as Anglo-Saxons are wont 
to be.” 


Circumstances compelled Adrian and Bar- 
barossa to be antagonists. The struggle 
with a monarch so formidable and impetuous 
called forth all the resources of the Pope’s 
statesmanship. His measure of success was 
due in no small degree to the sterling nobility 
of his character. 


In a previous review of the earlier 
volumes we called attention to the value 
of the references to artistic monuments 
contained in the ‘History.’ The present 
volume is no less rich in the same materials. 
In the last chapter, devoted to the art and 
culture of the period, Gregorovius writes 
as an archeologist to whom the science is 
familiar. His description of the aspect of 
the city in the twelfth century, including the 
delightful quotations from the ‘ Mirabilia’ 
and the ‘Graphia,’ is a masterly piece of 
vigorous presentation. The reader passes 
through the city 
‘* when its majestic ruins stood, not as skeletons 
and illustrations of a science, skilfully cleansed, 
railed off and excavated to their base, but trans- 
formed, as they were at this earlier period, into 
defensive towers bristling with the weapons of 
fierce consuls, or into picturesque dwellings, or 
abandoned to nature.” 


The revival of architecture which occurred 
in the twelfth century is ably discussed, and 
illustrated by the description of such of the 
churches of the period as are still standing. 





——= 


Index Biblio - Iconographique. Par Pierre 
Dauze. Vol. I. Janvier a Octobre, 1894, 
Vol. II. 1 Octobre, 1894, au 30 Septembre, 
1895. (Paris, Répertoire des Ventes Pub- 
liques Cataloguées.) 


France, prolific formerly of bibliographers 
of highest mark—Brunets, Peignots, and 
Quérards—runs near imperilling her old 
supremacy in bibliography. Some lack of 
enterprise is at least shown in the fact 
that eight annual volumes of ‘ Book-Prices 
Current’ had appeared before M. Pierre 
Dauze was stirred to emulation and rivalry. 
His ‘Index Biblio- Iconographique’ is a 
‘ Book - Prices Current,’ and, as the title 
indicates, something more. It is a selection 
from the catalogues of the Ventes Publiques 
in Paris of books, pictures, engravings, and 
autographs. Two volumes have as yet 
appeared, and the experiment is intended 
to be annual. It is more extensive, as well 
as more ambitious, than the work with 
which we have associated it, the second 
volume containing over nine hundred large 
double - columned pages. The order of 
arrangement is, moreover, different, all 
books being, as in the case of the dic- 
tionaries of Brunet and Lowndes, arranged 
under authors when such are known. The 
disposition of materials is, on the whole, to 
be commended. It at least enables the 


student to dispense with the index 
which in ‘ Book - Prices Current’ con- 
stitutes a large portion of successive 


volumes. A list of the works sold follows, 
with particulars of condition and price. In 
his first issue M. Dauze confined himself to 
lots disposed of for 20 francs and upwards. 
In the second he imposes no such limita- 
tions. Though the list of 11,000 articles in 
the first volume is augmented to 16,000 in 
the second, the increase is not greatly in- 
fluenced by this alteration of method, some 
search being necessary in order to discover 
lots sold for less than 20 francs. The 
augmentation is, indeed, chiefly attributable 
to the expansion of the scheme and the 
inclusion of a larger number of authors. 
For the volumes are necessarily a selection, 
since to give a list of all the lots adjudicated 
in the course of the year would swell the 
book to unmanageable dimensions. By the 
manner in which the task of ‘selection is 
accomplished, the fitness of M. Dauze for his 
self-imposed task must be tested. So far as 
we can judge, its execution is satisfactory. 
There is some difficulty, however, in form- 
ing a definite judgment. To parody Burns, 
What’s done we partly can compute, 
But never what’s omitted. 
M. Dauze has, of course, the ‘Manuel du 
Libraire’ to guide him, and whatever name 
is included in that delightful and noble, but 
now, alas! misleading work finds immediate 
hospitality. All incunabula, however 
moderate the price at which they have been 
sold, are also included. Coming to more 
recent writers, and turning to Maupassant, 
we find a goodly array of titles, and see the 
lovely edition of the ‘Contes Choisis’ of 
the society of Bibliophiles Contemporains 
selling for as much as 860 francs. M. 
Uzanne also is well represented. In the 


case of other modern or living writers of 
some notoriety matters are different, some 
lots being sold for so little as 2 fr. 50. The 
romanticists are still represented, and there 
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are a dozen records of sales of the nebulous 
and mystical perversities of ‘‘Sar’’ Péla- 
n. 
a work then is well executed, and is 
of genuine utility to the book-buyer. Its 
full service cannot, however, be understood 
until more volumes have been published, 
and the opportunity has been afforded of 
eomparing the fluctuation of prices. It 
seems probable that compilations of this 
class will supersede the more important and 
systematic works to which we have been 
accustomed. The delay in producing a new 
‘Manuel du Libraire’ is easily understood. 
Nothing can be clearer than the fact that 
fancies, caprices, and fashions in books are 
in the main ephemeral. Absolutely without 
significance are the prices attached in Brunet 
to the folios of ancient classics our fathers 
rized. Aldines, Elzevirs, and Bodonis 
ave had their day; the altars of the 
romanticists are cold. Not long ago there 
was a great demand for early editions of 
the dramatists Moliére, Corneille, Racine. 
Sadly edifying is a comparison of the prices 
now quoted with those we recall. Poor, 
indiscreet, indecent Restif de la Bretonne, 
who was important enough to have a huge 
bibliography all to himself, has fallen on 
evil days. A large-paper ‘Baisers’ of 
Dorat, with the title-page in red and the 
erroneous pagination of ‘Le Mois de Mai,’ 
if it is in a handsome morocco “ jacket,” 
will still fetch hundreds and even thousands 
of francs; but exquisite as are the illustra- 
tions, who shall say that the taste for them 
is not already on the decline? A copy of 
the ‘Contes et Nouvelles’ of La Fontaine, 
1762, the true fermiers-générauzx edition, in an 
old red morocco binding, sells in one instance 
for no more than 257 francs. It would 
appear that prices for the best French 
books are higher in London than in Paris: 
Montesquieu’s ‘Temple de Gnide,’ 1772, 
thus sold in London in July last for 46/., and 
the ‘Daphnis et Chloé’ of Longus, 1718, 
for 417. The highest price chronicled in 
1895 by M. Dauze for the former book is 
only 150 francs, and for the latter—the 
example La Bédoyére—250 francs. The 
copies sold in England must have been 
of exceptional beauty, but the dispropor- 
tion in price is remarkable. In the same 
English sale we find ‘Le Théatre de Pierre 
Corneille’ sold for 55/., which Cohen 
(‘Guide de l’Amateur’) prices ‘‘100 et 
120fr., plus en maroquin”; Le Sage, 
‘Le Diable Boiteux,’ 1756, papier fort, 311.; 
and ‘L’Eloge de la Folie,’ 1751, 227. 10s., 
which Cohen estimates at in large paper 
80 to 100 francs. The book-lover will find 
in M. Dauze’s volumes matter of unending 
amusement and profit. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Fascination of the King. 
Boothby. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Tur characteristics of the truly great man 
of fiction are in this story distributed 
between a European adventurer, who rules 
a territory forming part of the “ Hinter- 
land” of Annam, and a British noble lord 
who possesses a yacht and a lovely sister. 
The king and Lord Instow are said to have 
flourished about ten years ago. For their 
existence in the flesh, Mr. Boothby tells us 
‘2 a commendably short preface, there is 


By Guy 





little foundation in fact. The king in 
question did exist as such, we are told, for 
a short time. In Mr. Boothby’s pages he 
prospers amazingly, and marries the noble 
lord’s beautiful sister. These events do not, 
however, form the substance of the story. 
Five chapters of plotting, and fighting with 
native troops armed and drilled by Euro- 
peans, constitute the real interest of the 
book, and it may be said at once that Mr. 
Boothby is by no means unsuccessful in 
recounting the details of military exploits 
and hairbreadth escapes, while the novelty 
of the mise en scéne provides some elements 
of attraction. We imagine the book is 
best regarded as a volume of adventure, 
thoroughly healthy in tone and well adapted 
to the tastes of those who can enjoy 
schoolboys’ literature. Had it been pub- 
lished three months hence, it would hardly 
have escaped classification as Christmas 
literature. One feature should be noticed. 
The story is narrated in the first person by 
Lord Instow aforesaid. It includes two 
conversations between the narrator’s sister 
and the king. One of these conversations 
the narrator says he learnt from his sister; 
with the other he could not by any pos- 
sibility have become acquainted. Several 
more instances might be quoted illustrating 
the difficulty of recounting such a story in 
the first person. 





The Octave of Claudius. By Barry Pain. 
(Harper Brothers.) 

Mr. Barry Parn seeks to render possible, 
though hardly probable, an extremely 
difficult situation. That an intelligent young 
man should find himself bound to a prac- 
titioner in vivisection who intends to per- 
form experiments on his corpus vile is a 
somewhat severe effort of the imagination. 
Accepting the facts as we find them, the 
title of the novel may be explained by 
stating that Claudius Sandell is allowed 
eight days of liberty and ample funds to 
enjoy himself withal before returning to 
the surgeon, and the experiment only fails 
to be performed because the surgeon’s wife 
precipitates a tragedy of a different kind. 
Since the interest of the book depends 
almost entirely on the details of the plot, it 
would be unfair to describe the story at 
greater length ; it will suffice to say that the 
reader’s interest in the history of Claudius 
Sandell increases as the plot is unfolded, 
and finally culminates in a very effective 
scene of murder, arson, and madness. In 
other respects the character of the volume 
varies a good deal. There is much verbal 
aptitude which sometimes approximates to 
wit. Thus we read of ‘the religion of 
‘three persons and no God’ which has its 
dwelling somewhere off Fetter Lane”; and 
in another place we find it stated that 

‘““Mr. Wycherley one day tasted the party- 
champagne. On inquiry he found that he had 
six dozen of it. He sent that six dozen off toa 
hospital, remarking dryly that it ought to be 
drunk in some place where the doctors were 
handy. Also he thought that, after all, he 
might as well have some wine he could drink 
himself. 

On the other hand, some of Mr. Barry 
Pain’s efforts are less successful, as, for 
instance, where one of the dramatis persone 
remarks, ‘‘One can enjoy nothing alone— 
except solitude”; and similar remarks occur 











too frequently in his pages. However, a 
good-humoured reader will find little to 
complain of in a story which is eminently 
calculated to amuse, full of sprightly 
writing, and contains nothing that can 
offend a susceptible taste. The love story, 
which plays a subsidiary part in the plot, 
is well and often gracefully treated. 


Where the Surf Breaks. By Mary F. A. 
Tench. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

THoven advertised as a novel, this volume 
is not so much that as a series of sketches 
of an old Irish home and its surroundings. 
It reads like unforgotten recollections put 
together without much thought or labour. 
The story is extremely slight; were it 
slighter it would not matter, for the book 
does not depend on such things as action 
and incident. Had they been almost entirely 
eliminated, no harm and perhaps some 
improvement would have resulted. The 
merit of ‘ Where the Surf Breaks’ lies in 
the author’s pleasant, unstrained touch, and 
her way of picturing the idiosyncrasies of 
Irish character and Irish life. In places 
there may be just hints of the amateur, 
but on the whole it is far above any such 
standard. A quiet, almost a hushed air 
pervades it, as though in a twilight room 
some one were recounting broken fragments, 
leaves of life, and you bent your ear to the 
undertones. In the way of real equipment 
there is not perhaps much besides tender 
feeling and a good deal of gentle humour, 
but an attractive personality is revealed in 
the telling, and there are pictures of old 
tenants and faithful servants, evidently 
true to nature. The ‘ould squire” and 
the “ould place” make pleasant reading. 
Biddy, Molly, the gardeners, and other vil- 
lage or seafaring folk have the whimsical 
touches, the oddness and pathos of Irish 
people at their best and truest. And it is 
not every one who understands them, and 
knows how to portray their peculiarities 
without exaggeration. 





Mallerton. By A.B. Louis. (Bliss, Sands 
& Co.) 
Tuere is nothing very exhilarating in the 
amateurish description of dwellers in a 
country town, in spite of a murder thrown 
in and the introduction of such topics as the 
Salvation, and even the Skeleton, Army. 
The author has, however, a certain amount 
of fluency, and although there is little con- 
centration or coherence in the various in- 
cidents which stand for a plot, there are 
signs of observation and appreciation of 
character which may lead to better work in 
future. Judith Estcourt and George Dray- 
ton, the able woman of letters and the 
austere mystic, are a pair with possibilities, 
though in this book very lightly sketched. 
The other characters are commonplace, and 
it is impossible to take much interest in 
the pretty nonentity Isabel or her equally 
pretty “‘young man,” whose most interest- 
ing achievement is to be plausibly accused 
of murder. The frankly vulgar Marlows, 
whose snobbishness comes out so naively in 
their treatment of the young French épicier 
who obtains a footing in their house, are 
better described, though hardly worth 


describing. 
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His Daughter. By W.L. Allden. (Beeman.) 


Mr. ALupeEn’s contribution to the ‘‘ New 
Vagabond Library” is excellent. The 
story is ingenious and entertaining; the 
local colour supplied by Venice and Milan 
is good, and shows a nice appreciation of 
the people; and the characters are the best 
ofall. The American engine-driver, enjoying 
a holiday under the orders of his daughter 
while she takes singing lessons, is drawn 
with genial humour, pathetic as well as 
comic. His frankness, inquisitiveness, fair 
judgment, good nature, sturdy principle, and 
dash of brag make him a perfect middle-class 
American. Theyoung upper-class American, 
living an easy life of contemplation and 
amateur art, always intending to do some 
serious work, but never doing it, is pre- 
sented with fidelity and without satire. The 
heroine is more difficult to appreciate. The 
complexity of her nature is partly due to 
the necessities of the plot, and though she 
seems a little less natural than the other 
characters, one cannot deny that she is a 
real woman. The old engine-driver, whether 
he is talking with the young dilettante, or 
with the Italian engine-drivers at Milan, or 
with the girl friends of his daughter, always 
makes a delightful study, and Silas G. 
Hoskins will retain a place in the reader’s 
memory longer than many a more pre- 
tentious character in more ambitious books 
than this little story of Mr. Allden’s. 








THREE CLAN HISTORIES, 


The Clan Donald. By the Rev. A. Macdonald, 
Minister of Killearnan, and the Rev. A. 
Macdonald, Minister of Kiltarlity. (Inver- 
ness, the Northern Counties Publishing 
Company. ) 

History of the Frasers of Lovat. By Alexander 
Mackenzie. (Inverness, Mackenzie.) 

Records of the Clan and Name of Fergusson or 
Ferguson. Edited for the Clan Fergu(s)son 
Society by James Ferguson and Robert Menzies 
Fergusson. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Tae first of the group before us which demands 

consideration is the handsome initial volume of 

the history published at the instance of the Clan 

Donald Society :— 

Ceannas Ghaidheal do Chlann Cholla, ’s cdir fhogradh. 
In the hands of two patriotic sons of the tribe, 
whose loyalty is chastened by clerical respon- 
sibility, the mythical and historical glories of 
the race suffer no disparagement. If occasion- 
ally a mundane tinge of partisanship colours a 
reference to the guile of the Campbell, or the 
sins of omission and commission which cha- 
racterize a Mackenzie annalist, it must be 
acknowledged that indefatigable research into 
the evidence of records, as well as tradition, 
bears testimony to the good faith and general 
accuracy of this labour of love. The appendices 
and illustrations are, on the whole, extremely 
valuable. The present instalment of the work 
deals with the golden age of more than semi- 
independence maintained by the premier clan of 
the Highlands from the days of the great hero 
Somerled to those of Donald Dubh, and the 
formal annexation of the Lordship of the Isles 
to the Scottish crown in 1540. 

In dealing with the origin of this numerous 
and powerful race the compilers are necessarily 
involved in some of the most debatable ques- 
tions of early Scottish history. A balance of 
probabilities is all that can be attained in so 
obscure a field. The recent labours, however, 
of continental and British scholars have tended 
to the elucidation of so many Celtic authorities 
which were sealed or absolutely unknown to 
comparatively modern writers, that it is possible 





to deal with such questions with more approxi- 
mation to confidence than has hitherto been 
reached. Our authors seem to have weighed 
the evidence at theircommand with considerable 
care and acumen. While paying due regard to 
the existence and predominance for centuries of 
the Norse race in the Isles and Western High- 
lands, they note that the favourite hero of Celtic 
story, Somerled Mac Gillebride, traditionally of 
the royal blood of Norway on the spindle side, 
and equipped with a Norse name in the sagas, 
was, according to all accounts which have come 
down to us, engaged in a lifelong struggle, first 
against the Scandinavian potentates of Man and 
the Isles, and lastly against the Teutonized 
Lowland kingdom which had established itself 
on the mainland of Scotland. When it is con- 
sidered, further, that the outcome of his life and 
policy was the consolidation in the hands of 
a long line of descendants of a purely Gaelic 
sovereignty, frequently compelled to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the Scottish crown, but 
occasionally treating (as did John of Isla in 1462 
and Donald Dubh in 1545) with that of England 
as an independent power; when we observe 
this power connected throughout its history with 
Northern Ireland by intermarriage and territorial 
possessions, by geographical neighbourhood and 
common interests and antagonisms, by affinity 
of language, of which the traces exist tv this day 
—there is enough to incline the balance of pro- 
bability in favour of the unanimous testimony 
of the professional genealogists and reciters. 
This, as is well known, ascribes to Somerled 
and his descendants a Dalriad or Scoto-Irish 
ancestry. Dr. Skene has to some extent dis- 
countenanced the authority of the seannachies ; 
but there is among them that general consensus 
combined with natural discrepancies which is 
usually a sign of bon fides, while his own pre- 
ference for a North Caledonian or Pictish origin 
rests somewhat unduly on an interpretation of 
the term Gall-Gael which seems untenable (a 
Gall-Gael, we take it, is a Gael who has ‘‘ gone 
Fantee ” and betaken himself to Viking courses), 
and involves ‘‘an exodus out of Dalriada” by 
the Scots ‘‘ between the ninth and eleventh cen- 
turies,” which seems too large a postulate. If 
the Dalriad origin be the true one, the hypo- 
thesis that the race represented a portion of 
the Scottish royal family which remained in its 
ancient seat when Kenneth Macalpine moved 
eastward to the Pictish capital has much to 
recommend it. At any rate, whether the race 
be, as they certainly believe themselves, of the 
stem of Fergus Mac Ere, of Colla Uais, and of 
Conn Ceud-Cathach, or whether, as in some 
other instances, a Scandinavian leader imposed 
himself on Celtic followers (certainly a tempting 
hypothesis, were it not too perfunctory and too 
destitute of positive evidence), it is certain that 
the ‘‘ Ri Innsegall,” the chief of the house of 
Isla, whose signature, as given here from the 
grant by Donald of Harlaw in the Register 
House, was the simple patronymic ‘‘ Mac 
Domnuill,” was the personal representative to 
the western tribes of the ancient Celtic polity, 
the incarnation of Celtic independence, of Celtic 
hostility to Southern feudalism. To his stan- 
dard flocked the men of the Isles and the main- 
land in opposition to Malcolm TV. in 1164, to 
Alexander II. in 1263, at Harlaw in 1411, at 
Inverlochy in 1431. Donald Balloch, Angus Og, 
Donald Gallda, Donald Gorm, and Donald Dubh 
successively united the clans under the spell of 
the ancient sovereignty ; and when the last hope 
failed, and James of Dunnyveg appealed in vain 
for English assistance, the new order represented 
by the ‘‘lieutenandries ” of great feudal nobles, 
like Huntly and Argyll, with their concomitants 
of ‘‘ bonds of manrent” and ‘‘ letters of fire and 
sword,” the latter obtained from an acquiescent 
and absent Privy Council, was in most respects 
an exchange for the worse in regard to the 
peace and civilization of the Highlands. By 
that time the perpetual forfeitures and regrants 
of the lands of chiefs and clans, often quite 





nominal, and generally leaving the possession 
in the hands of the ancient owners until an 
opportunity arrived for the new grantees to 
assert their rights by force of arms, had pro- 
duced such a confusion of titles, and sown the 
seeds of so many internecine feuds, that though 
the Highlanders became more than ever dig. 
united, and so comparatively harmless to their 
Lowland neighbours, their social state wag 
rendered too anarchical for them to partake for 
several centuries of the general progress of the 
country. The authors have done well to tabulate 
in an appendix a long series of charters bearin 
witness to the power and opulence of the Isla 
lords. That Somerled himself made his mark 
in Scottish history is curiously testified by two 
charters of King Malcolm being ‘‘ Dat. apud 
Pert. natali domini proximo post concordiam 
regis et Somerledi.” This was the treaty of 
1157, wherein Somerled stipulated for the 
release of his turbulent friend Malcolm Mac. 
heth and his investiture in the earldom of Ross, 
A series of Latin charters by Reginald Mae 
Somerled and his successors is varied by a 
verbal grant given in the text, which reminds 
one of the old English doggerel about Jobn of 
Gaunt and Roger Burgoyne :— 

Mise Domhnuill Mac Dhomhnuill 

Am shuidh air Dun Domuuill 

Toirt coir do Mhac Aigh air Kilmahumaig 

§ gu la brath’ ch’ mar sin. 
Not until the days of Angus Og, the supporter 
of Bruce at Bannockburn, is any acknowledg- 
ment found of the feudal superiority of Scot- 
land; but it is noticeable that the charters 
given by the Lords of the Isles as Earls of Ross 
—an acquisition as tardily confirmed to them as 
their claim was strenuously maintained—are 
couched in thorough feudal form. Thus in 
granting the lordship of Lochaber to the 
Mackintosh (1443), reference is made to ‘‘ blude- 
wetis, herezaldis, mulierum merchetis” among 
the incidents conveyed, and wardship and relief 
among the rights reserved. 

To the Church the Macdonald princes were 
ever liberal of largesse, as several of their grants 
attest. The Abbey of Saddell, said to have 
been commenced by Somerled himself; Iona, 
where Reginald his son is credibly asserted to 
have endowed a Benedictine monastery and a 
nunnery, of which his sister Beatrice was first 
prioress ; Oronsay, founded by Good John of 
Isla ; and Paisley, the recipient of many bene- 
factions attested in its chartulary, are instances 
of their bounty. To the Lowland house, in- 
deed, no fewer than four Lords of the Isles 
retreated from the storms of life to end their 
days in religion. The political history of the 
Lords of the Isles is given with sufficient ful- 
ness. Most of it is common knowledge to 
students of Scottish history in general; but 3 
detailed investigation is not unwelcome, Among 
interesting evidences of the consideration in 
which these potentates were held when the 
presence of a strong king upon the Scottish 
throne attracted their allegiance, or an alliance 
with the ruling powers at Court made their par- 
ticipation in Lowland politics profitable, are the 
remarkable posts of trust they occasionally held. 
Thus John of Isla (‘‘ Good John ”), who married 
the daughter of theStewart afterwards Robert II., 
was Constable of Edinburgh Castle in 1360, 
acting High Steward in 1364, and soon after 
took a voyage to Flanders with the well-known 
Perthshire worthy John Mercer, to inquire 
about the price of wool for the king’s ransom. 
Characteristically enough, he broke out in revolt 
on his return, refusing to pay the tax for the 
ransom in question. 

Alexander, his grandson, burnt Inverness (4 
family practice) in 1429, and held his court 
there as Justiciar of the North in 1438. John 
of Isla of James II.’s time was, of all things, 
Warden of the Marchesin 1457! After the death 
of that king—who, like James IV. and V., seems 
to have had the knack of understanding High- 
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egregious warden, and we find him in 1462, 
with Donald Balloch and the banished Earl of 
Douglas, treating with English commissioners 
at Ardthornish for the partition of Scotland 
under the sovereignty of Edward IV. The 
eneral continuity of Island policy, broken 
occasionally, and notably by Angus Og in the 
Bruce’s time, by a personal adhesion to the 
Scottish monarch, is clearly set forth in these 
es. The authors are also probably right in 
their criticisms of current versions of incidents 
like the battle of Park, or the death of Donald 
Gorm at Ellandonan. A grain of salt is always 
allowed in the battle-pieces of a tribal annalist. 
More certainly just is the protest against the 
too ready acceptance of the deductions of Low- 
land chroniclers in such matters as the battle of 
Largs, or against the partisanship, so ludicrously 
undisguised, even of serious writers like Dr. Hill 
Burton in regard to Gaelic matters generally. 
But we cannot accept a doctrine so new as that 
of a Highland victory at Harlaw. That “brim 
battle” was a Flodden in its carnage to the 
people of the Garioch and the Mearns ; but the 
sacrifice stayed the flood of Celtic invasion, 
which then and there reached its zenith for 
many a day to come. No results of victory 
in the shape of forfeitures and penalties affected 
the Lord of the Isles in his retreat; but on 
their own ground this intangibility was the 
characteristic of Highland hosts. Donald’s 
house did not get its earldom of Ross till the 
next generation, and in the mean time “the 
plague was stayed.” Another point on which 
we do not follow our authors is the genealogical 
uestion of the seniority of the Mac Dougals. 

t is a plausible argument that Ewin of Lorn 
had coheiresses ; but who, then, was Alexander 
de Ergadia? We desire more light on this 
matter, which affects a long current tradi- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note among the ‘‘ Council 

of the Isles” who supported Donald Dubh the 
heads of the three great tribes of Sleat, Clan- 
ronald, and Glengarry, as to whose aftiliation 
and precedence we shall, no doubt, learn more 
in the next volume. We are glad to be 
promised more information on the house of 
Dunnyveg and others, and shall hope to hear 
something of the tribal relations of the 
Alexanders in Ireland, who seem almost cer- 
tainly to be connected with some sept from 
Kintyre. 
_ The history of the next distinguished clan is 
in its outset and in its general tenor markedly 
contrasted with that of the Macdonalds. The 
Frasers of Lovat, though completely identified 
with Highland history for six hundred years, are, 
like some other races, indebted for their chiefs 
toan undoubted Norman source. There can be 
no doubt that the Frisels, or Frasers, were pre- 
dominant in Peeblesshire among the southern 
barons who obtained large settlements in 
Scotland under the immediate descendants of 
Malcolm Canmore. 

The power of the early Frasers is attested 
by the ruins of their castles of Oliver, Fruid, 
Drummelzier, and Neidpath. Their senior branch 
culminated in the celebrated Sir Simon Fraser 
‘the younger,” the champion of Scottish in- 
dependence, the companion of Wallace in arms, 
Nua of Roslin, executed by Edward I. in 


His death without male issue caused the 
tepresentation to devolve upon his uncle 
Andrew, Sheriff of Stirling, whose eldest son 
Simon, also a renowned leader on the Scottish 
side in the Wars of Independence, was the first 
of the Frasers of Lovat. ‘‘ By marriage,” says 
Skene, 
“with Margaret, daughter of John, Earl of Orkney 
and Caithness, he obtained a footing in the North. 
On the death of Magnus, the last earl of his line, he 
unsuccessfully contested the succession with the 

tl of Stratherne; but at the same time he 
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Thenceforth the Frasers, under the Gaelic 
name of Friosalaich and headed by their chief 
Mac Shimi (the son of Simon), grew in numbers, 
as the many pedigrees of derivative stocks attest, 
and, no doubt annexing and submerging, as was 
the wont of leading Highland families, many 
broken men and less potent names, became a 
formidable factor in the politics of the central 
Highlands. In the wilds of Stratherrick 
Mac Shimi was a Celtic prince, but as a Scottish 
baron, and one of the earliest to be summoned 
as a peerin the modern sense (Hugh Fraser, 
temp. James I. of Scotland, is usually considered 
the first Lord Fraser, though the actual date of 
the peerage is uncertain), he was also in touch 
with Lowland interests and the counsels of the 
Crown. It is due to this twofold character that 
we find the Frasers as a rule, in common with 
the Grants, and in later times the Monros and 
others, supporters of the Crown, or, at least, 
of its feudal organization, as against the more 
purely Celtic tribalism represented by the Lords 
of the Isles. As early as the days of Hugh, son 
of the first Simon of Lovat, we find him exer- 
cising quasi-legal powers as the king’s lieutenant. 
In that capacity he slaughtered a number of 
Maclennans from the west in 1372. Donald of 
Harlaw found Lovat his opponent in 1410, and 
besieged his castle. On the forfeiture of the 
Earl of Ross, in 1475, the Lovat of the day 
received much advancement as a reward for his 
antagonism to the house of Isla. The same chief 
bestowed his daughter on the truculent Kenneth 
a Bhlair of Kintail (who had repudiated his 
first wife, the daughter of John of the Isles), 
thus cementing an alliance with the Mackenzies 
against the Macdonalds. That the union was 
quite illegitimate proves that these great chiefs 
were not in advance of the Celtic opinion of 
their day. The celebrated battle of Blairnaleine 
(July 15th, 1544), in which John Moydartach 
of Clanranald nearly destroyed the whole Fraser 
clan, who were in arms to support the claim of 
Ranald Gallda, Lovat’s nephew, to the chiefship 
of that branch of the Macdonalds, was really an 
episode in the general campaign at that time 
waged by Donald Dubh, and Huntly and 
Lovat were representing the Crown against the 
Isles. A good deal of stress is naturally laid 
on this tragic incident from the Fraser point of 
view. The Macdonald version will no doubt 
be given in a future volume of the work we 
have noticed above. The single combat between 
Ranald Gallda and the old warrior, whose seven 
sons accompanied him to battle ; the impetuous 
cry of the youngest for the ‘‘Cothram na 
Feinne,” the fair fight of the Fingalians, as he 
interposed between his father and his antagonist; 
the treacherous blow from behind that laid 
Ranald low ; the revulsion of feeling when the 
old man and his son witnessed the murder of 
the wounded chief—all these are epic incidents 
full of attraction for the tribal seannachie. The 
Frasers had their fair share of these fights, but 
it is to be feared that they were often better 
known to the Government from the fact that 
their command of the passes, and to a certain 
extent, no doubt, their position as a more 
settled and respectable body than some of their 
neighbours, enabled them to connive at the 
violence and ‘‘herships upon the in-country ” 
of less plausible people. In 1602 the Privy 
Council notes the ‘‘free resort and passage 
through the lands of Symon, Lord Lovat,” 
enjoyed by ‘‘ the disordered thieves and limmars 
of the clan Cameron, Clanranald, and Mac Ian 
Abraich.” A later Simon well knew how to 
utilize his less civilized neighbours for purposes 
of revenge. 

Subsequently it is interesting to observe the 
Frasers of the seventeenth century earnest on 
the Covenanting side. Not only did they, under 
the Tutor, Sir James Fraser of Brea, oppose the 
royalists in Inverness-shire, but a cadet of 
the clan fought under Cromwell at Marston 
Moor. Further, Brea’s own son took Presby- 
terian orders, “testifying” in the approved 








style at the Bass and otherwise. This appears 
to have been but a temporary aberration, for in 
1689 the Frasers fought at Killiecrankie under 
Alexander, son of Thomas of Beaufort, in oppo- 
sition to the commands of their chief, who 
endeavoured with Lord Tullibardine to range 
them on the side of King William. The story 
of their drinking King James’s health from the 
stream at Blair is classical. In the present 
work there is some confusion of dates, as that 
incident can have had nothing to do with the 
vexed question of the commission in Lord 
Murray’s regiment with regard to which the 
famous or notorious Lord Lovat behaved with 
such characteristic duplicity in 1696. 

That sinister and remarkable chief naturally 
occupies a prominent place in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
narrative. In dealing with his adventures the 
compiler adopts the standard biography by Dr. 
Hill Burton, who has certainly justified the 
blackness of the pigments with which he has 
drawn the character. Assuredly few or none of 
the villains of history have left so much damna- 
tory evidence against themselves as Lovat in his 
voluminous correspondence. That such a career 
was possible in his day is the strongest evidence 
of the nature of that strange transitional period 
between barbarism and civilization which the 
Highlands in the first part of the eighteenth 
century went through. It is doubtful whether 
it is more remarkable that a man of consider- 
able education like Lovat should indulge in 
practices like rape and cattle - houghing, or 
that the civilized Court of Justiciary should 
condemn him for high treason ‘‘in absence,” 
or the civilized Privy Council proceed against 
him with Letters of Intercommuning, or “fire 
and sword.” The career of Lovat is so well 
known that little additional light can be thrown 
upon its details. One small suggestion may be 
made on a minor matter. It is observed that 
his second son, called ‘‘ the Brigadier,” does 
not seem to have ever attained that military 
rank. It is obvious that the boy was so called 
in childhood by his father (see passim the 
letters to ‘‘Mr. Donald,” his tutor, in the 
Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness), 
and probably so called after his uncle John, 
Lovat’s favourite brother, who did hold that 
position as a soldier. One of the few traits of 
humanity about Lovat was his apparent affection 
for that brother and that son, though in the 
case of the latter it seems to have largely 
resembled the tenderness of a wild beast for its 
whelp. 

It is pleasant to turn from the Ulysses of the 
North to the gallant son whom he treated so ill 
in the process of his ambition. General Simon 
Fraser, who was his father’s scapegoat in 1745, 
and was urged by him to a rebellion which the 
father endeavoured to disclaim, signalized him- 
self in 1756 by raising one of the earliest of 
Pitt’s Highland regiments. ‘‘ Without estate, 
money, or influence,” says General Stewart of 
Garth, 

“beyond that influence which flowed from attach- 
ment to his family, person, and name, this gentle- 
man in a few weeks found himself at the head of 
800 men recruited by himself. The gentlemen of the 
country and officers of the regiment added more 
than 700; and thus a battalion was formed of 13 com- 
panies of 105 rank and file each, makirg in all 1,460 
men, including 65 sergeants and 30 drummers and 
pipers.” 

Among the services of the Fraser Highlanders 
was the reduction of Quebec, including the 
memorable escalade of the Heights of Abraham, 
in which the nimble mountaineers especially 
distinguished themselves. 

Many of these warriors or those belonging to 
the two Fraser battalions subsequently raised 
for service in America settled in Canada after 
the War of Independence. The Fraser River 
owes its name to that Simon Fraser who was the 
pioneer of Western exploration in British North 
America. His father was a scion of the house 
of Culbokie, who settled in the States and 
fought on the loyalist side during the American 
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war. Among the many distinguished members 
of the junior branches of the clan here given 
it would be ungrateful not to mention Sir 
James Fraser, so long the successful ruler of 
the City police, or Mr. Fraser Mackintosh, the 
surviving ‘‘ member for the Highlands.” 

We will imitate the reticence of the com- 
piler in declining to enter upon the claims of 
several Fraser families to descend from Alex- 
ander, the elder brother of the celebrated Lord 
Lovat. The story of the piper who played 
** Tha biodag air Mac Thomais ” and was dirked 
for his pains, and the flight of the homicide 
to Wales, where he died a centenarian, may 
yet amuse and perplex the House of Lords. 
If a second edition of this painstaking, but 
somewhat discursive work be called for, it 
would be well, besides some literary recension, 
to correct a few slips in names and dates. 

The third of these histories, undertaken at 
the instance of the Clan Fergu(s)son Society, 
deals with an ancient and very common name 
in Scotiand. The editors have cast their nets 
wide, and have included practically every re- 
cognizable branch of the name. It is im- 
possible that all can be connected by blood, or 
were ever together as a tribal unit, though 
many coincidences tend to show a common 
origin for several of the leading stocks. A 
little intromission with the ancient Irish 
genealogies commences the volume. From 
them nothing very definite can be shown except 
that the tradition of royal Celtic descent is so 
far justified that there are several Ferguses of 
the Dalriad stock from whom such descent is 
possible, including King Fergus Mac Erc. It 
is also not unlikely that the Craigdarrochs and 
Galloway Fergussons, who bear the royal lion 
in their arms, may descend from the Celtic 
princes of that ancient province. It may be 
accepted as certain that the cradle of the High- 
land Fergussons is Athole, and that the Mac 
Fhearghises or Mac Errashes, whose chief was 
Fergusson of Dunfallandy, styled ‘‘ Baron 
Fergusson,” have the reputation of being about 
the oldest clan in the Highlands. From them 
the Aberdeenshire families are probably an 
offshoot, and there is some evidence to connect 
both Craigdarroch and Kilkerran with the 
north, though, as all these houses were settled 
near their present seats as far back as the days 
of Robert Bruce, it is better to treat them as 
separate stems for the purpose of authentic 
history. That all were Celts of the Scoto-Irish 
variety is extremely probable. The Athole 
Fergussons in historic times do not seem to 
have been numerous ; like several very ancient 
families, they appear, when the evidence of 
records becomes available, as dependent on 
more powerful neighbours. They are conse- 
quently not conspicuous in the eternal clan 
warfare which constitutes the medizval his- 
tory of the Highlands, though as dependents 
of the Duke of Athole they took part in the 
Jacobite insurrections, and in modern times 
have contributed their quota of gallant officers 
for the national service. But it is the distinc- 
tion of this, as of all branches of the name, that 
it has produced men of mark in civil life. From 
the Dunfallandy family came the Rev. Adam 
Fergusson, the conscientious minister of 
Moulin, whose discomforts during 1746, when 
Camerons and others of ‘‘evil and rapacious 
disposition ” were in arms in the neighbourhood 
of Blair- Athole, are pathetically recorded in 
his letter to Col. Robertson, the commander of 
the Athole Highlanders. This was sent by the 
hands of his wife, as he mentions, who went 
**to make her moan to the Duke ” about “ table 
linnen, bed linnen, and body linnen,” to say 
nothing of money and a silver watch abstracted, 
or ‘‘cheese, beef, honney, ale, and whisky con- 
sumed.” Another Adam Fergusson, minister of 
Logie-Rait, has left an amusing MS. account of 
his own early life at school and college. From 
his experiences at Moulin School Dr. Lee was 
able to infer ‘‘that in 1680 little boys wore 





breeches in that part of the Highlands,” while 
at St. Andrews an incident occurred which 
shows that the Principal in Fergusson’s day 
dined in hall, and the students wore their gowns 
at table. 

The following is characteristic :— 

“ Among youthful sins with which the old minister 
reproached himself were Sabbath profanations, 
staying from ordinances, and following diversions, 
in connection with which he tells this anecdote. 
‘ Having one Lord’s day dressed up a stick in imita- 
tion of a fiddle, and rubbing the strings with a bow 
for his diversion while his parents were at church, 
his sister Janet, a prudent discreet girl about twelve 
years of age, did challenge him that it was wicked- 
ness that ought not to be done, entreating him to 
forbear it. He scornfully replied that he would not 
forbear, because he never could get his fiddle to 
play so well any other day. The religious girl 
assured him that the reason of that was because 
the devil unseen did assist him to sin against God : 
which had deep impression ou him so as he never 
forgot it.’” 

A conversation between this simple-minded 
divine and the Earl of Mar in 1715 shows him 
very staunch in his Presbyterian loyalty. In 
directness of principle, at any rate, he may 
have contributed something to the strong cha- 
racter of his son of the same name, the cele- 
brated professor. Some interesting letters 
throw light on this typical Scotsman, — 

“the spirited young chaplain of the Black Watch 
who Eeabayed orders that he might fight in the 
front ranks at Fontenoy (11 May, 1745—he was then 
twenty-one), the predecessor of Dugald Stewart in 
the chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, the 
secretary to the Commission that was sent to make 
the last effort at conciliation during the first Ame- 
rican War, the historian of Rome, the friend of Adam 
Smith aud Hume and Blair and Robertson and 
Gibbon.” 

In the next generation we seem to fall amongst 
a company of old friends, thanks to Lockhart 
and to Sir Walter’s correspondence. The 
eccentric but amiable old ladies of Huntly 
Burn and their brothers ; Sir Adam, the genial 
soldier who read ‘The Lady of the Lake’ to his 
menas they lay down under fire in the Peninsula ; 
Admiral John, ‘‘the skipper,” ‘‘a favourite 
lieutenant of Nelson”; and the patient invalid, 
Col. James, are a group which would render 
any pedigree interesting. Other Fergussons of 
renown are Robert, M.D., of the same branch, 
1799-1865, whose account of Lockhart at Chiefs- 
wood and Sir Adam Ferguson’s visits there 
has been utilized in this volume; Lord Pitfour 
the judge, head of the Aberdonian branch of 
Badifurrow, of which Robert ‘‘the plotter” 
should have been in his day the representative ; 
James the judge’s son, the celebrated M.P. for 
Aberdeenshire, and master of a yet more dis- 
tinguished servant, whose ‘‘ me, Pitt, and Pit- 
four” is embalmed in Dean Ramsay’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences ’; theenergetic Lady Kinmundy (1745), 
the rabbler of Episcopalian meeting-houses ; 
Lord Hermand, of the Ayrshire house of Kil- 
kerran, still worthily represented ; the Cove- 
nanting Laird of Craigdarroch, his descendant 
the winner of ‘* the whistle of worth ” renowned 
by Burns, and another best known as the hus- 
band of ‘‘bonnie Annie Laurie”; the great 
surgeon, Sir William Fergusson; Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, the sweet singer of Ireland, de- 
scendant of an Ayrshire or Dumfriesshire stock ; 
and the ill-fated Robert Fergusson, Burns’s 
favourite forerunner and example. A copious 
bibliography attests the varied activities of this 
masculine race, whose annals will be, to general 
readers, the most interesting of these remark- 
able volumes of family records. 








OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
The Assumption of Moses. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Indices, by R. H. Charles, 
M.A. (Black.)— Mr. Charles continues with 


success the series of Apocrypha which according 
to him were written originally in Hebrew. 
Afterthe Book of Enoch and the Book of Jubilees 
from the Ethiopic, and Baruch from the Syriac 
and Latin, there now follows the ‘ Assumption 





of Moses’ from the Latin. He says at the 
beginning of the preface :— 

‘Written in Hebrew shortly before the beginning 
of the Christian era, this book was designed by its 
author to protest against the growing secularization 
of the Pharisaic party through its fusion with 
political ideals and popular Messianic beliefs. It, 
author, a Pharisaic Quietist, sought herein to recalt 
his party to the old paths, which they were fagt 
—— of simple unobtrusive obedience to the 

aw. 

The introduction treats of the following subjects: 
1. Short account of the book ; 2. Other books 
of Moses, in Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic 
literature; 3. Editions of the Latin text; 
4, Critical inquiries, a brief but interesting 
summary of the views of various modern com. 
mentators on the Assumption, beginning with 
Ewald (1862) and ending with Briggs (1895); 
5-6. The Latin version; 7. The Greek ver. 
sion, a translation from a Hebrew original; 
8. The present book, which is in reality a 
testament of Moses; 9-12. Arrangement, 
authorship, date, and theology of the book; 
13. New Testament and later writers acquainted 
with the Assumption. The most interesting 
section is, naturally, that which deals with the 
question of a Hebrew original. Here, as else- 
where, Mr. Charles gives a summary of the 
arguments of previous scholars before advancing 
his own view. That the book was originally 
composed in a Semitic language seems to be 
generally admitted, the majority being in favour 
of Aramaic ; but Mr. Charles considers this in- 
sufficiently proved, and argues for a Hebrew 
original on the following grounds: 1. Hebrew 
idiomatic phrases survive in the text, e¢.q,4 
in i. 18, ‘Sin respectu. quo respiciet”= 
72 TPS’ WS AIPHI; in x. 2, ‘‘tunc imple- 


buntur manus” is a form of the phrase 7’ xdp, 
2. Syntactical idioms probably survive. 3. In 
some cases we must translate, not the Latin 
text, but the Hebrew presupposed by it. 4. Fre- 
quently it is only by retranslation that we can 
understand the source of corruptions in the 
text and remove them ; e.g., ‘‘ devenient apud 
nationes in tempore tribuum” he retrans- 
lates into DXO3Y¥ Nya O32 175, which he 
then emends to ON‘3¥ ny3 O03 137. An 
ingenious instance of the kind is given on 
x. 10, where ‘‘in terram” is taken to be a mis- 
translation of °33 = év yy (‘¢037 was somehow 
lost”’), and is consequently emended into “in 
Gehenna.” We may add that possibly °33 was 
even actually used in the popular language 
for D377 33. 5. A play upon words discovers 
itself on retranslation into Hebrew in vii. 3 and 
6 (D°PT¥ and O'P'TS). However, the argument 
from retranslation must not be pressed too far. 
Mr. Charles certainly makes out a strong case 
for a Hebrew original, but we cannot expect 
certainty in the details, as may be seen very 
clearly from the text of Ecclesiasticus recently 
discovered. Mr. Charles is puzzled, as we alk 
are, by the enigmatical name Taxo (ix. 1), 
which has not as yet received any satisfactory 
explanation. After quoting seven various 
opinions, he suggests that NOPNM may be a 
corruption of §3Pn, ‘*the zealous one.” It 
cannot be said that this solution is very con- 
vincing, but it is at least better than some that 
have been proposed. Perhaps it would be 
wiser to wait until we have better MS. autho- 
rity for the passage. After the introduction and 
translation Mr. Charles gives a reproduction of 
the MS. text as published by Ceriani (the 
original discoverer of the book), with his own 
revised and emended text on the opposite page. 

A further contribution to the literature om 
the Book of Job reaches us in Prof. David 
Castelli’s Il Poema Semitico del Pessimismo 
(Florence, Paggi). The work, as stated in the 
preface, consists of materials collected for teach- 
ing purposes; and though the author would 
probably not lay claim to much originality 
the views propounded, he certainly presents in 
a short and readable form the main results of 
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modern criticism. The introduction deals with 
the contents and age of the book. With regard 
to the doctrine of a future life, Prof. Castelli 
holds very definitely that there is no trace of it 
in the pre-exilic religion of Israel ; nor, indeed, 
is it clearly taught anywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, except in a single passage of Daniel 
(xii. 2, 3, 13). The well-known verses in 
which Job (xix. 25-27) does apparently refer to 
the resurrection are, in his opinion, obscure 
and perhaps corrupt in the Hebrew, and owe 
their supposed meaning to an inaccurate trans- 
lation in the Vulgate. In fact Job, like 
Ecclesiastes, knows of no rewards or vin- 
dication except in this life; but while the 
Preacher regards the prospect with an almost 
contemptuous calm, Job's attitude is one of 
heroic protest. As to the date of the com- 

ition, Prof. Castelli rightly points out that 
the mention of Job by Ezekiel (xiv. 13, 20) is 
no proof that the book was already in existence 
at the time, and he considers that the passage 
of Jeremiah (xx. 14-18, ‘‘Cursed be the day 
wherein I was born,” &c.) bears every mark of 
being natural and original, while the parallel 
verses in Job (iii. 3 seq.) are artificial and imita- 
tive. He further finds in the book traces of 
the Deuteronomic law and none of the Levitical 
law, and would thus place its composition 
between the exile and the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that the whole character and language 
of it are peculiarly non-Israelitish, and that it 
may possibly be an adaptation from some neigh- 
bouring Semitic literature, in which case the 
usual arguments as to date would not apply. 
In the translation of the text, which occupies 
the rest of the volume, Prof. Castelli divides 
the poem into the following sections: (1) the 
prologue (i. 1 to iii. 1); (2) the first dialogue 
(iii. 2 to xiv. 22) ; (3) the second dialogue (xv. 1 
to xxi. 34); (4) the third dialogue (xxii. 1 to 
xxvii. 23); (5) monologue of Job (xxix. 1 to 
xxxi. 40); (6)appearanceof Yahwe—firstdiscourse 
(xxxviii. 1 to xl. 5); (7) the second discourse 
(xl. 6 to xlii. 6) ; (8) the epilogue (xlii. 7 to the 
end). The praise of wisdom (cap. xxviii.) and 
the discourse of Elihu (xxxii. to xxxvii.) are 
relegated to the end as interpolations. The 
translation follows, as a rule, the Massoretic 
text as in the editions of Baer and Ginsburg. 
In the notes which accompany it the Hebrew 
words are given only in transliteration, which 
is inconvenient to the student and will hardly 
be of much use tothe general reader. To judge 
from the bibliography at the beginning, Prof. 
Castelli has consulted the latest editors of the 
text, but exercises his own discretion in the 
selection of their readings. Thus in v. 3 he 
accepts 3p) (LXX., Siegfried, &c.) for 2)PN), 
and in viii, 17 7°7 D'J38 [2 against the Masso- 
retic TIN’ ONAN M3 ; but in xxii. 30 he rejects 


the correction boon and translates the Masso- 
Tetic text. A few emendations seem to be 
original, as ‘3)73}° against the Massoretic 
‘NY’, Merx and Siegfried *))P"Y"; and he 


defends the Massoretic 1272) (i. 5) and D529 
(xv. 19) against most editors. 


_In spite of the attention paid to Biblical criti- 
cism in our century, an apparatus criticus of 
the Syriac version (the Peshitto) is wanting. 
The student has still to use the apparatus 
criticus in the London ‘Polyglot,’ made by 
Herbert Thorndike in 1657. For Chronicles 
Thorndike mentions that he used two MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library, both of the seventeenth 
century, for his collation. ‘‘ But two hundred and 
forty years have passed,” rightly says the Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Barnes in his treatise An Apparatus 
Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta Version, with 
a Discussion of the Value of the Codex Ambro- 
saanus (Cambridge, University Press), ‘‘since 
Thorndike published his collation, and time has 


brought to light MSS. of the Peshitta far older 


than his.” For the present Apparatus two 





MSS. of the sixth century, one of the ninth, and 
one of the tvelfth have been used. Moreover, 
for the first time for the Book of Chronicles, a 
Nestorian or East Syrian MS. has been within 
reach. Throughout the work we see that our 
author is well acquainted with the literature of 
the Peshitto. In the introduction we find (1) an 
enumeration of the printed editions, and a table 
of their dependence one upon the other ; (2) an 
account of the manuscripts of the Peshitto in 
the Ambrosian Library and elsewhere, the 
Buchanan Bible, and Prof. Sachau’s codex. 
Next the author gives an account of the aim and 
arrangement of his book. ‘‘ My object in these 
pages,” he says, 

“is not to give a complete apparatus criticus to 
Chronicles, but rather to use Chronicles to illustrate 
the relation of some of the chief MSS. of the 
Peshitta to one another and to the printed text. A 
critical edition of the Old Testament in the Peshitta 
version is badly needed, and my hope is that, if 
interest be aroused, the want will be supplied.” 
The introduction ends with a list of the MSS. 
cited. 

Dr. Ginsburg has added to his splendid and 
useful edition of the Hebrew Bible an elaborate 
guide to the Massorah, entitled Introduction 
to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (Trinitarian Bible Society). The thousand 
pages of which it consists form a guide to the 
Massorah, and are divided into two general 
parts: (u) the external form of the text of the 
Bible, in eight chapters; (b) the text itself, which 
is followed by four appendices and an elaborate 
index. Then come two lists: (1) of manuscripts, 
which are all fully described ; (2) of printed 
editions, also fully described. Dr. Ginsburg, 
being attached to the British Museum, treats 
fully of the MSS. belonging to that collection, 
but without neglecting the MSS. of other 
libraries. The pages, however, devoted to the 
enumeration of the same MSS. in the various 
chapters of the book are too many, espe- 
cially as they do not relate to choice copies, 
and the quotations add nothing to the Massorah. 
By omitting them the volume could have been 
reduced to half its size. In our opinion the 
titles of the chapters ought to have been added 
in Hebrew also, which would have facilitated the 
use of the book for those who do not know 
English, 
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Catalogue Général des Livres imprimés de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale. — Auteurs. Tome I. 
Aachs—Albyville. (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. ) 
— Students in every country of Europe will 
rejoice at the news that the first volume of the 
long-promised general catalogue of the printed 
books in the Bibliothéque Nationale has at last 
passed through the press. No amount of 
official courtesy could do more than alleviate 
the evils of a system by which, except for 
some special classes of books, a reader had to 
specify the edition of any work he wanted from 
his own sources of knowledge, and then wait 
till it could be ascertained, from card-catalogues 
only accessible to the librarians, whether it was 
or was not in the library. But at last the 
general catalogue of authors is fairly started, 
and every one must echo M. Delisle’s hope that 
the French Government will place sufficient 
funds at his disposal to enable it to be carried 
to completion within a reasonable time. At the 
best, it is to be feared that the time taken must 
be considerable. The general catalogue of the 
Library of the British Museum, the compilers 
of which have had the advantage of a manu- 
script catalogue to work on, is now nearing com- 
pletion after some seventeen years of steady 
progress, and its French competitor can hardly 
be carried through in much less. Whether the 
mass of books to be dealt with is really greater, 
as is generally asserted, is no easy question, as 
no two libraries count their books in the same 
way. The Museum, however, possesses several 
miles of bookshelves in excess of those at the 





Bibliothéque, and as there is no reason to 
believe that they are less closely filled, it is pro- 
bable that the task which M. Delisle has now to 
face is, in respect of numbers, smaller rather 
than greater than that which Dr. Bond and Dr. 
Garnett attacked in 1880. In one important 
respect, moreover, the plan of the French cata- 
logue is much more restricted than that of the 
English, for while the British Museum registers 
the work of editors and commentators, and 
even of illustrators, besides giving references 
from the subjects of criticisms and biographies 
to their authors, the catalogue of the Biblio- 
théque is to deal, except in the case of anony- 
mous works, with authors only. How great a 
difference this will make to the bulk of the 
catalogue may be judged from M. Delisle’s 
statement, that of the 1,660 entries under the 
heading ‘‘ Aristotle” in the Museum Catalogue, 
no fewer than 994 (chiefly, no doubt, cross- 
references to exegetical and expository works 
entered under the names of their authors) 
would be rejected under the system which he 
has adopted. Thus, if the same proportion holds 
good throughout the two catalogues, a reduction 
of no less than sixty per cent. will be effected 
in the size of the French work, and though, 
from the point of view of bibliographical 
completeness, a great sacrifice will have 
been made, the rate of progress should be 
immensely quickened. As it is, the first instal- 
ment, which extends from ‘‘ Aachs” to ‘* Alby- 
ville,” is said to contain 11,067 entries, and as 
M. Delisle reckons the number of books which 
will have to be separately catalogued at a 
million and a half, about a hundred and forty 
volumes, each of between five hundred and six 
hundred pages, printed in double columns, will 
be necessary to record them. When this great 
author-catalogue is finished two subsidiary cata- 
logues will be undertaken, the first comprising 
anonymous books, the second various classes of 
official publications, ranging from liturgies to 
Parliamentary papers, and including also news- 
papers and periodicals and music, each group 
to be arranged by itself, alphabetically or 
chronologically, as convenience may dictate. As 
regards the execution of this first instalment, 
we have nothing but praise to offer. The print 
is admirably clear, and we have noticed no 
errors of the press. As in the Museum Cata- 
logue, three dots are used as a sign of ‘omission 
where a title has been abridged, and the date, 
size, place of imprint (mostly accompanied by 
the publisher’s name), and press-mark are all 
duly set forth. Where a book is a reprint from 
a periodical or forms part of a series, the fact 
is stated in a note. The second and subsequent 
editions of a book are entered only by the par- 
ticulars of date, size, &c.,in which they differ 
from the first; and for books printed in the 
fifteenth century a short entry suffices, a 
mented by a reference to Mlle. Pellechet’s 
catalogue of the incunabula in the public 
libraries of France, in which all the particulars 
dear to bibliographers are recorded. Prefixed to 
this first volume is amostinteresting introduction 
by M. Delisle, in which he gives a history of the 
catalogues of the Bibliotheque Nationale from 
those of Rigault, the brothers Dupuy, and 
Nicolas Clément down to the present attempt. 
Librarians will find in this history an abundance 
of food for meditation, but the questions raised 
are too technical to be dealt with here. We 
can only wish the learned Administrateur 
Général and his staff every possible success in 
their great undertaking, and that they may all 
live to see it completed. 

Bibliographical Index to the Published Writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg. (Swedenborg 
Society.)—This is a severely condensed hand- 
list of Swedenborg’s works, based upon the 
collection in the library of the Swedenbo 
Society, and supplemented from English an 
foreign sources, both public and private. Its 
object is to pave the way for an elaborate 
bibliography, of which a specimen page is given 
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for the guidance of contributors to it. The 
_— index is arranged according to the 

nglish titles of Swedenborg’s works, except in 
the rare cases where no English translation 
has appeared. This, besides being in itself an 
objectionable arrangement, will not encourage 
foreign librarians to search their collections on 
the chance of being able to furnish notes of 
unrecorded editions. A list designed for a 
temporary purpose does not call for serious 
criticism ; but we are quite sure that a much 
fuller and more intelligible index could have 
been compiled without any material increase of 
cost. As it is, the pamphlet is chiefly remark- 
able for the abundance of the blank spaces which 
make ‘“‘ printers’ fat.” 


An Index-Catalogue of Bibliographical Works, 
chiefly in the English Language, relating to India. 
By Frank Campbell. (Library Bureau. )—Most 
students of the literature of India will be sur- 
prised to learn that the bibliographical section 
of it is so important as to require an index- 
catalogue of ninety-nine pages to record it. As 
a matter of fact, a large number of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s entries have nothing bibliographical about 
them, the four pages headed ‘* Special Biblio- 
graphies. — Administration,” only registering 
three books in which we can discover a biblio- 
graphical aim. A general bibliography of books 
relating to India is greatly needed, and Mr. 
Campbell’s index would undoubtedly help the 
compiler of such a work to the discovery of much 
obscure literature which he would otherwise over- 
look. But the bibliographical efforts hitherto 
made seem to us too haphazard and fragmentary 
for this list of them to be of any great service 
except to the one bibliographer engaged on the 
larger task. If this enterprising person is ever 
forthcoming, Mr. Campbell will no doubt feel 
that his own labour has not been in vain. 


Cataloque Annuel de la Librairie Frangaise 
pour 1896. Rédigé par D. Jordell. (Paris, 
Nilsson.) — This useful publication has now 
reached its fourth year, and may fairly claim 
to equal, if it does not surpass, any similar 
record of the current literature of a great 
country. Every French book which appeared 
in 1896, either in France or abroad, is registered 
in it under three different sections, according to 
the name of its author, the first word of its 
title, and the subject with which it deals. All 
three sections are arranged alphabetically, so 
that the bewilderment caused by ‘‘scientific 
classification” is avoided, and it is possible to 
obtain full information about any given book 
with a minimum of trouble. 


New Catalogue of British Literature, 1896- 
Compiled by Cedric Chivers, (Library Bureau.) 
—Close on the heels of M. Jordell’s ‘ Catalogue 
Annuel’ comes a new attempt on the part of an 
English firm to perform a like service for our 
own current literature ; but despite the little 
flourish of trumpets with which Mr. Cedric 
Chivers sends off his first volume, his work is 
very imperfect compared with the Frenchman’s. 
Originally issued in monthly parts, his ‘ Cata- 
logue’ still retains these divisions, so that no 
entry can be found without being first searched 
for in one of the indexes. Thus, to find if an 
edition of Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ pub- 
lished last year, was completed, we are sent to 
five different entries, and are misled at the last 
by the absence of any reference for the last 
volume. The ‘‘subject and title index” is a 
somewhat slovenly production, and in the 
author-index clearness has often been sacrificed 
to economy of space. In turning over the 
leaves of the book we have noticed three mis- 
prints—two of them in proper names, the third 
(the ‘‘tractitional” text of the Holy Gospels) too 
glaring to be excusable. Mr. Chivers’s ‘ Cata- 
logue’ may be welcomed for what it is worth, 
but if it is to ‘‘ vindicate itself,” as he claims in 
the preface, it will need a good deal of improve- 
ment in subsequent issues. ; 





Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde: Monatshefté { 


fiir Bibliophilie und verwandte Interessen: 
Herausgegeben von Fedor von Zobeltitz: 
(Leipzig, Velhagen & Klasing.)—M. Octave 
Uzanne has long since given up Le Lure in all 
its forms, and when Bibliographica had run its 
course the field for an illustrated magazine 
about books was for a few weeks entirely un- 
occupied. Nowa Zeitschrift fiir Bicherfreunde, 
edited by Herr Fedor von Zobeltitz, comes to 
us from Leipzig to fill the vacancy. The first 
number of the new competitor was certainly 
promising, containing articles by Dr. Schreiber 
on the block-book of the Apocalypse, by Dr. 
Hecker on the fortunes of Boccaccio’s library, 
by Herr von Zobeltitz on some really striking 
book-illustrations recently published in Ger- 
many, besides the inevitable talk about book- 
plates and bindings, and some notes and reviews. 
If the magazine can keep up to this standard it 
will at least deserve success, though, like so 
many of its forerunners, it may fail to attain it. 
But the later numbers which we have seen 
hardly encourage us to expect a very long life 
for it. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Book of Dreams and Ghosts (Longmans 
& Co.), in which Mr. Andrew Lang has col- 
lected many stories, old and new, of halluci- 
nations and the like, is rather slight, but 
distinctly attractive. The author’s aim is to 
illustrate rather than to convince, and while he 
does not fail to mention current theories, and 
has a businesslike array of the best evidence, 
he avoids discussion of the ‘‘ psychological and 
physiological processes ” involved, an abstention 
for which readers will be duly grateful. Ghost- 
seeing, since it became a scientific business, has 
been handicapped from the reader’s point of 
view by the tedious and pedantic terminology 
adopted by the seers. The preface to the 
volume is an admirable criticism of the modern 
standpoint as regards ghosts, not without a due 
warning of the dangers of credulity, for peasants 
have taken in professors. As regards the sen- 
sation of the déja vu, as Mr. Lang calls it, he 
says :—‘‘ Most of us know this feeling, all the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves have 
already occurred, we have a prophecy of what 
will happen next ‘on the tip of our tongues’ 
(like a half-remembered name), and then the 
impression vanishes.” With us the impression 
has gone further. Not only have we ‘‘ been 
there before,” but we know at once (as by 
intuition) what we are going to say and what 
our neighbour will answer, so that we have—to 
his astonishment—anticipated his reply. 

Tue author of ‘Vice Versa,’ like some of 
the better managed water companies, is to be 
commended for providing a constant supply. 
Puppets at Large (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 
does not urge the reader to complain of the 
quality of the article supplied. The volume 
contains a number of pieces—half dramatic, 
half narrative—drawn chiefly from London life 
of the lower and middle classes with a certain 
amount of humour. The humour is for the 
most part rather mild in quality, and it is at 
times spoilt by an over-dose of sarcasm. The 
last piece, written to help the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, is excellent in intention, but 
judging it from a literary point of view, one 
is forced to say that the pathos declines into 
sentimentalism. Mr. Bernard Partridge’s illus- 
trations are well drawn, but mostly not good in 
tone. 

Gyp excels herself in a little volume, En 
Balade, published by Montgredien & Cie. in 
the ‘‘Librairie Illustrée.” The comic illus- 
trations ascribed to ‘Petit Bob” are, of 
course, by Gyp herself, and for the first time 
her talent as a caricaturist in colours has 
surpassed even the written product of her 
pen. In a sort of ‘‘revue de fin d’année” 
she brings to Paris from the Elysian fields 
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Louis XIV., Napoleon, Bayard, Hercules, Cato 
Socrates, Alcibiades, St. Louis, Moses, Mercury. 
Fouquet, Clovis, M. Guizot, Madame de Stafl, 
Madame Récamier, Joan of Arc, and other 
distinguished visitors. Their conversations and 
adventures are most entertaining, and their 
portraits extraordinarily clever. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have now re. 
issued the substance of their valuable volumes 
‘The Best Books’ and ‘The Reader’s Guide’ jn 
convenient separate parts, which are entitled 
after their subjects A Bibliography of Thevlogy 
of Science, &c. These parts will be decidedly 
useful, but it is a pity that their information 
was not brought up to date when they were 
reprinted. 

From Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. we haye 
a practical and sound Guide to the Lakes of 
Killarney. The same firm’s Switzerland rather 
suffers from compression. Some idea of the 
cost of mountain climbing should have been 
added for the benefit of the well-girt traveller, 
—The Clyde River and Firth (Black) is as com. 
plete a guide as all in which Mr. Baddeley has 
a hand, with good maps and cross routes for 
walkers. 


WE have received the third volume of the 
new and revised edition of Prof. Villari’s im. 
portant book Niccold Machiavelli e i swoi Tempi 
(Milan, Hoepli). There is no need to dwell on 
its merits. 


Mr. Drucker has published through Messrs, 
Sonnenschein a translation of Von Ihering’s 
well-known work The Evolution of the Aryan. 


WE are glad to notice that a second edition 
of Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s Lady Hamilton and 
Lord Nelson (Hurst & Blackett) has been pub- 
lished, with additional matter. Since its first 
appearance the author has had the satisfaction 
of seeing the view of the connexion for which he 
so ably argued supported by further conclusive 
records of Nelson’s own writing. 

Mr. Humpureys has sent us a large-paper 
translation of Thomas a Kempis, distinguished 
by a luxury of paper and type seldom accorded 
even to a classic. 


In their excellent series of ‘‘ Illustrated 
Standard Novels ” Messrs. Macmillan have now 
published Masterman Ready. Mr. F. Pegram’s 
illustrations are not wanting in spirit, but seem 
a little defective in detail. 


WE have on our table By-Ways of History, 
by J. Colville (Edinburgh, Douglas), —An 
Ancient People: a Short Sketch of Armenian 
History, by E. S. Lidgett (Nisbet),—The Story 
of Albert the Good, by W. J. Wintle (S.S.U.),— 
Norman Macleod, by J. Wellwood (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier).—Some Observations of a 
Foster Parent, by J. C. Tarver (Constable),— 
England's Attainment of Commercial Supremacy, 
by H. Tipper (Stock),—American Orations, 
edited by A. Johnston and J. A. Woodburn, 
Vol. III. (Putnam), -- Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 
edited by the Rev. E. C. Everard Owen 
(Arnold), — Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: The 
Prologue and The Man of Law’s Tale, edited by 
A. J. Wyatt (Clive),—A First Latin Course, by 
G. B. Gardiner and A. Gardiner (Arnold),— 
St. John inthe Desert, an Introduction to Brown- 
ing’s ‘A Death in the Desert,’ by the Rev. G. U. 
Pope (Frowde),—The Tragedy of King Richard 
the Second, edited by C. H. Gibson (Arnold),— 
First Stage Inorganic Chemistry, by G. H. 
Bailey and W. Briggs (Clive),—How Money 
Makes Money, by Duncans (E. Wilson),— 
Practical Electrical Measurements, by E. H. 
Crapper (Whittaker),—Wood Finishing, edited 
by P. N. Hasluck (Cassell),—Lady Cycling, by 
Miss F. J. Erskine (Scott),—A Writer of Fic 
tion, by ©. Holland (Constable),— F.ames, by 
R. Hichens (Heinemann),—World’s Gain, by 
Helen Shipton (S.P C.K.),— Gilbert Vinee, 
Curate, by R. N. Hall (‘Western Mail’ Office, 
82, Fleet Street),— Passports, by I. J. Armstrong 
(Fisher. Unwin),—A Lady of Wales, by the 
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————— : 
Rev. V. J. Leatherdale (Cox),—A Drawing- 
Room Cynic, by L. Kaye (Macqueen),—Fish 
Tales and Some True Ones, by B. Hall 
(Arnold),—A Prince of Tyrone, by C. Fennell 
and J. P. O'Callaghan (Blackwood),—The Real 
Issue, by W. A. White (Chicago, Way & Wil- 
liams’, — The Fernandez Reciter, edited by 
J, Fernandez (Routledge),—At Minas Basin, 
and other Poems, by T. H. Rand (Toronto, 
Briggs), Poems, by F. Osmaston (Kegan Paul), 
—The Book of the Hills: Poems, by O. C. 
Auringer (Troy, N. Y., Stowell & Son),—Sun and 
Mist, by E. St. G. Betts (Fisher Unwin),—The 
Early Churches of Great Britain, by J. Hunt 
Cooke (Alexander & Shepheard),—Man’s Place 
in the Cosmos, and other Essays, by A. Seth, 
LL.D. (Blackwood), — Prayer in the Four 
Gospels, by W. E. Winks (Baptist Tract and 
Book Society),—The Christian Faith, by R. 
Ellis (Stock),—Bread from the Holy Place, com- 
iled by M. A. Coleby (Isbister),—The Four 

irst Things, by J. E. A. Brown (Stock),— 
LT’ Economia Sociale Cristiana avanti Costantino, 
by U. Benigni (Genoa, Fassicomo & Scotti),— 
Ia Gioia, by E. Corradini (Florence, Paggi),— 
Ia Reine Mathilde dans la Légende, by M. J. 
Lair (Caen, Delesques), — Geschichte der eng- 
lischen Litteratur, by E. Engel, Part I. (Leipzig, 
Baedeker),—Il Socialismo e il Pensiero Moderno, 
by A. Chiappelli (Florence, Le Monnier),— 
Poesie Scelte, by A. Pfungst (Turin, Clausen), 
—L’ Indestructible Passé (Es War), by H. Suder- 
mann (Paris, Lévy), — and Machiavelli and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by E. Meyer (Williams 
& Norgate. Among New Editions we 
have The Story of the Chevalier Bayard, by 
E. Walford (Low), — Colour - Sergeant No. 1 
Company, by Mrs. Leith Adams (Jarrold),— 
The Froggy ‘Fairy Book, by A. J. D. 
Biddle (Philadelphia, Biddle),—The Magdalen 
Psalter: The Psalms, Canticles, by L. 8S. Tuck- 
well and Sir John Stainer (Mowbray), —Con- 
tributions to the Analysis of the Sensations, 
by Dr. E. Mach, translated by C. M. Williams 
(Chicago, Open Court Publishing Company),— 
and Our Secret Friends and Foes, by P. F. 
Frankland (S. P.C.K..). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 

















Theology. 
Dixie’s (J.) More Words of Faith, Hope, &c., Letters to 
J. Todd, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Dowden’s (J.) Helps from History tothe True Sense of 
Minatory Clauses of Athanasian Creed, 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Gulick’s (S. L.) The Growth of the Kingdom of God, 6/ cl. 

Hagwe’s (Rev. D.) The Church of Kngland before the 
Reformation, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Hasling’s (Rev. F.) Sundays round the World, imp. 16mo. 5/ 
Law. 
Poley’s (A. P.) Treatise upon the Law affecting Solicitors 
of the Supreme Court, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Clouston’s (K. W.) The Chippendale Period of English 
Furniture, 4to, 21/ net, 
Philosophy. 
Scripture’s (E. W.) The New Psychology, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
(Contemporary Science Series.) 
History and Biography, 
Anderson’s (R. E.) The Victorian Kra, a Graphic Record of a 
Glorious Reign, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Bartlett's (Sir E. Ashmead) The Battle-fields of Thessaly, 9/ 
Hume’s (M. A. S.) Sir Walter Ralegb, the British Dominion 
of the West, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Taine’s (H.) Journeys through France, er. 8vo, 7/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Herodotus, The Story of the Ionic Revolt and Persian War, 
trans. Rawlinson, ed. Tancock, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Science, 
Moreing (C, A.) and McCutcheon’s (F. G.) General Com- 
mercial and Mining Telegram Code, royal 8vo. 105/ 
Sansone’s (A.) Recent Progress in the Industries of Dyeing 
and Calico Printing, Vol. 3, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
Smith’s (J. B.) Economic Entomology for the Farmer and 
Fruit-Grower, 8vo 12) cl 
Sutton (J. B.) and Giles’s (A. E.) The Diseases of Women, 14/ 
General Literature. 
Aleock’s (D.) Dector Adrian, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Bartram’s ((+.) The People of Clopton, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Beale’s (A.) Charlie is my Darling, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Dibden’s (J. C.) Scottish Border Life, a Series of Original 
Sketches, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Gowing’s (Mrs. A.) Merely Players, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Jacobs's (W. W.) The Skipper’s Wooing and The Brown 


Lacey’s (W. J.) Masters of To-morrow, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Le Queux’s (W ) Devil’s Dice, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Leighton’s (M. C.) The Red Painted Box, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Lindsay’s (H.) Methodist Idylls, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Marchmont’s (A. W.) By Right of Sword, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Maugham’s (W. S.) Liza of Lambeth, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Moore’s (H. C.) The Dacoit’s Treasure, Adventures in 
Burma, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Murray’s (D. C.) My sere aay eg in Fiction, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Peacock’s (M.) Lincolnshire Tales : The Recollections of Eli 
Twigg, Third Series, cr. 8vo. 3 6 net. 

Pemberton’s (Max) Queen of the Jesters and her Strange 
Adventures in Old Paris, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Philips’s (A. D.) ’Twixt Dawn and Day, 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Random Recollections of the Belvoir Hunt, by a Sportsman, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

Sergeant's (A.) The Claim of Anthony Lockhart, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Silke’s (L. C.) Steadfast and True, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Temple of Folly, Chapters from the Book of Mr. Fairfax, 
edited by P. Creswick, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Wells’s (H. G.) The Invisible Man, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Zimmern’s (A.) Old Tales from Greece, 1zmo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 

Theology. 

Rychlak (J.): Commentarius in Librum Osee Prophete, 
6 


m. 
Weiss (B.) : Der Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte, 3m. 50. 
Law, 

Conrat (M.) : Die Christenverfolgungen im rémischen Reiche 
vom Standpunkte des Juristen, 2m, 


Fine Art and Archeology, 
Richard (Capitaine): La Garde, 1854-1870, 70fr. 
Philosophy. 
Dyroff (A.): Die Ethik der alten Stoa, 10m. 
~~ (J. F.): Samtliche Werke, hrsg. v. Karl Kehrbach, 
ol. 9, 5m. 
Hdfler (A.): Pyschologie, 14m. 40, 
History and Biography. 
Berzeviczy (G. v.): Aus den Lebr- u. Wanderjahren e. 
ungarischen Edelmannes im vorigen Jabrbunderte, 3m. 
Braun (J. W.): Lessing im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, 
Part 3, 6m. 
Rudeck (W.): Geschichte der dffentlichen Sittlichkeit in 
Deutschland, 10m, 
Philology. 


Bebaghel (O.): Die Syntax des Heliand, 18m. 
Viehe (Miss G.): Grammatik des Otjiherero, nebst Worter- 
buch, 12m. 
Witkowski (S.): Prodromus Grammatice Papyrorum 
Grecarum AXtatis Lagidarum, 3m. 
General Literature. 


Fleuriot (Z.): Mon Dernier Livre, 2fr. 
Rodstopchine (C L.): Rastaquouéropolis, 3fr. 50. 











REMAINS OF AQUILA’S VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 
THE recent discovery of an uncial fragment 
of Aquila’s version of the Old Testament has 
been made known. It remains to be seen how 
many more such fragments Mr. Schechter will 
find in the course of his examination of the large 
collection of manuscripts brought by him from 
Cairo, and now in Cambridge. 
One has been deciphered, and printed as an 
appendix to the preface to the second edition 
of ‘Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,’ which will 
be ready for publication by the beginning of 
October. On the recto and verso are parts of 
Psalms xc. and xci. respectively. 
Psalm xc. 6-13. The first line, completed 
with the help of Field’s ‘ Origenis Hexapla,’ is 


amo Snypov Sep{ oveovros peonuBpras |, 
with de for dar, as conversely mace:tar is 
written for recetrat in 1. 2. 
Verse 8, which, I think, supplies a word not 
found in concordances to the Old Testament, 
runs thus :— 

extos ev opOadpors [cov eriBre Wes 

kat atotiurw aceBwv own. 
Psalm xci. 4-10. The beginning and the end 
of this page, with conjectural additions, are [ev 
kt]Oapa and [oxoprijoOnoovra: mavtes Katep- 
+ pa avudedes |. 
Verse 7. I had read this as follows :— 

[avyp] davveros od yvwoerat 

Kal avontos od cvvyre civ TAUTHY, 
before noticing that Field quoted Aquila on the 
verse, namely, in the ‘‘ Auctarium” at the end 
of vol. ii. He confirms the obvious conjecture 
avjp, but has a superfluous xai, and the mis- 
correction tatra of the characteristic Aquila 
rendering of ETH ZOTH by avy tavTnv. 
The Tetragrammaton is written in Hebrew 
characters, ov tois viv dAAd Tois apxatordrots 


The manuscript is a palimpsest, having part 
of Talm. Jerus., Moed Qat. ii. 4-iii. 1, written 
in a somewhat remarkable hand above the 
Greek. C. Taytor. 








THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Durine the coming publishing season Mr. 
Fisher Unwin will issue the following works. 
In Belles - lettres: ‘The Work of Charles 
Keene,’ with introduction and comments by 
Mr. J. Pennell, and a bibliography of etch- 
ings and books by Mr. W. H. Chesson, 
illustrated,—‘ The Printers of Basle in the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries: their Bio- 
graphies, Printed Books, and Devices,’ by Mr. 
C. W. Heckethorn, illustrated, — ‘Letters of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, 
1854-1870,’ edited by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill, 
illustrated,—‘ The Story of Marie Antoinette,’ 
by Mrs. Anna L. Bicknell, illustrated,—‘ An 
Artist’s Letters from Japan,’ by Mr. La Farge, 
illustrated,—and ‘ Saunterings in Florence,’ by 
Signor E. Grifi, an artistic and practical hand- 
book for English and American tourists, 
with illustrations and maps. In Biography : 
‘The Private Papers of William Wilberforce,’ 
collected and edited, with a preface, by 
Mrs. A. M. Wilberforce,—‘ The Life and Letters 
of Mr. Endymion Porter, sometime Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber to King Charles I.,’ by 
Mrs. D. Townshend, illustrated, — ‘ Tourgué- 
neff and his French Circle,’ a series of letters 
to Flaubert, George Sand, Zola, Maupassant, 
Gambetta, and others, edited by M. H. Halpérine- 
Kaminsky, translated by Miss Ethel Arnold,— 
‘Lives of Great Italians,’ by Mr. Frank Hor- 
ridge, illustrated, —‘My Life in Two Hemi- 
spheres,’ by Sir C. Gavan Duffy, illustrated, 
—‘The Love Affairs of seme Famous Men,’ 
by the Rev. E. J. Hardy,—in the new 
series entitled ‘* Builders of Greater Britain,” 
‘Sir Thomas Maitland: the Mastery of 
the Mediterranean,’ by Mr. Frewen Lord,— 
and the first two volumes of a new series 
entitled ‘‘ Masters of Medicine,” viz., ‘John 
Hunter,’ by Dr. Stephen Paget, with an intro- 
duction by Sir James Paget; and ‘ William 
Harvey,’ by Mr. D’Arcy Power. In History: 
‘Communism in Middle Europe in the Time of 
the Reformation,’ by Karl Kautsky, translated 
by Mr. J. L. and Mrs. E. J. Mulliken,— 
‘Greece in the Nineteenth Century,’ by Mr. 
L. Sergeant, with illustrations and a map,— 
‘The Gladstone Colony,’ by Mr. J. F. Hogan, 
M.P., with an introductory letter by Mr. 
Gladstone,—the first volume of a new “ Library 
of Literary History,” viz., ‘A Literary History 
of India,’ by Mr. R. W. Frazer,—two new 
volumes of “The Story of the Nations”: 
‘Modern France,’ by M. André Le Bon; and 
‘The Franks,’ by Mr. L. Sergeant, — and 
three new volumes of ‘* The Children’s Study,” 
viz, ‘Old Tales from Greece,’ by Miss A. 
Zimmern; ‘ France,’ by Miss Mary C. Rowsell ; 
and ‘Rome,’ by Miss Mary Ford. Essays: 
‘The Scholar and the State,’ by Bishop Potter, 
of New York,—‘ America’s Contribution to 
Civilization,’ by President Eliot, of Harvard, 
—‘Leisure Hours in the Study,’ by Dr. J. 
MacKinnon, —‘Glimpses into Plant Life,’ 
by Mrs. Brightwen, illustrated, — ‘ Yet,’ by 
the Rev. F. R. Andrews,—‘ Mother, Baby, 
and Nursery,’ by Dr. Geneviéve Tucker, illus- 
trated,—‘Australian Democracy,’ by Mr. H.de R. 
Walker,—and ‘The Day-Book of Wonders,’ by 
Mr. D. Morgan Thomas. In Poetry: ‘ A Selec- 
tion of the Poems of Mathilde Blind,’ edited, 
with an introduction, by Mr. Arthur Symons,— 
‘ Songs of Liberty, and other Poems,’ by Mr. R. 
Underwood Johnson,—‘ Vox Humana,’ by Mr. 
John Mills, edited by his wife,—and a fresh 
volume of the ‘‘New Irish Library,” entitled 
‘Lays of the Red Branch,’ by Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, edited by Lady Ferguson. In Fiction: 
‘Hugh Wynne,’ by Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell,— 
‘The Tormentor,’ by Mr. Benjamin Swift,— 
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(Origen, ‘ Selecta in Pss.’). 
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illustrated,—‘ The School for Saints,’ by John 
Oliver Hobbes,—‘ The Outlaws of the Marches,’ 
by Lord Ernest Hamilton, illustrated,—‘ The 
People of Clopton,’ by Mr. G. Bartram,—‘ Wild 
Life in Southern Seas,’ by Mr. L. Becke, 
—‘The Temple of Folly,’ by Mr. P. Cres- 
wick, — ‘Margaret Forster,’ by the late 
Mr. Sala, with an introduction by Mrs. Sala, 
—‘Brer Mortal,’ by Mr. Ben Marlas, illus- 
trated,—‘ The Twilight Reef, and other Stories,’ 
by Mr. H. C. MacIlwaine,—‘Those Dreadful 
Twins: Middy and Bosun,’ by Themselves, 
- illustrated,—‘ Liza of Lambeth,’ by Mr. W. 
S. Maugham, — ‘Revelations of a Sprite,’ 
by Mr. A. M. Jackson, illustrated,—and ‘In 
Western Wilds,’ by Miss Teth Quin. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s list of forthcoming 
works includes ‘ With Nature and a Camera,’ by 
Mr. R. Kearton,—‘ By a Hair’s Breadth,’ by 
Mr. Headon Hill,—‘ Cupid’s Garden,’ by Miss 
EK. T. Fowler,—‘ A Limited Success,’ by Miss 
Sarah Pitt,—‘The Wrothams of Wrotham 
Court,’ by Miss F. H. Freshfield,—‘ The Church 
of England : a History for the People,’ by Dean 
Spence, — ‘Rivers of the South and West 
Coasts,’ completing ‘“‘The Rivers of Great 
Britain ” Series,—‘The Surprising Adventures 
of Tuppy and Tue,’ by Miss M. Browne,— 
‘Micky Magee’s Menagerie,’ by Mr. S. H. 
Hamer,—‘A History of England,’ by Mr. 
Arnold - Forster, —a_ treatise on ‘ Applied 
Mechanics,’ by Prof. Perry,—‘ Rolit : a Means 
of Learning French,’ by Mr. J. J. Tylor,— 
‘Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas,’ by Mr. E. S. 
Ellis,—and several new serial works, 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. Rossertr has for some time past 
been engaged upon a new book of the 
nature of a family record, more especially 
as regards his brother Dante Gabriel and 
his sister Christina. It comprises extracts 
from letters, diaries, and similar documents, 
with remarks by the author and surviving 
brother, but not any continuous narrative. 
This record goes up to the death of Mrs. 
Dante Rossetti (born Siddal) in February, 
1862, and in due time it will be published. 


Ir is proposed provisionally that the 
following maps shall be included in the 
first half of the ‘ Historical Atlas of Modern 
Europe,’ now being issued in monthly parts 
from the Clarendon Press, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. R. Lane-Poole: Germania Sacra 
(showing the ecclesiastical divisions in the 
Middle Ages), Germany under the House 
of Hohenstaufen, and Europe at the time 
of Otto the Great, by the editor; Italy in 
1454 and the House of Savoy in Italy, by 
Miss Ewart; Poland after the Union of 
Lublin, by Mr. Nisbet Bain; the Byzantine 
Empire in the tenth century, by Prof. Bury ; 
Scotland c. 1600, by Mr. G. Gregory Smith ; 
England in Anglo-Saxon times, by Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson; France in 1259, by Mr. 
W. E. Rhodes; and Western Asia, showing 
the Mohammedan dynasties in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 


Messrs. Hurcninson & Co. have in the 

ress a volume entitled ‘The Savage Club 

apers,’ which they have had in hand now 
for nearly two years, and which will be 
ready for publication in about a fortnight. 
The book is edited by Mr. J. E. Muddock, 
and will contain a large number of illus- 
trations produced under the direction of Mr. 
Herbert Johnson. Beside contributions from 
the editors, there will be papers and draw- 
ings from the pens of many well-known 





‘‘ Savages,” such as Lord Charles Beresford, 
Mr. Manville Fenn, Mr. G. A. Henty, Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan, Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
M. Henri van Laun, Mr. Harrison Weir, 
Mr. J. F. Sullivan, Mr. Phil May, Mr. 
Yeend King, Sir James D. Linton, Mr. W. 
Ralston, and many others. The first volume 
of ‘The Savage Club Papers’ was issued 
in 1868, eleven years after the foundation 
of this now famous club; a _ second 
volume was published in 1869; and after 
a long interval of twenty-eight years this 
the third representative volume is to be 
issued. 


We hear that the Oliver Goldsmith 
window lately subscribed for has been 
successfully inserted in the church of 
the parish in which the poet was born, 
and is the admiration of every one who has 
seen it. A brass is to be fixed in the wall 
beneath, for which Prof. Hales has been 
asked by the local committee to write an 
inscription. 

Tue first results of the scheme for train- 
ing secondary teachers at Oxford seem to 
have given complete satisfaction to its pro- 
moters. The lectures arranged by Mr. 
Keatinge for the Long Vacation course have 
been attended by thirteen men holding the 
University degree, and the criticism lessons 
appear to have aroused much interest, 
not incompatible with diversion. The new 
departure is regarded as a distinct success. 


Iris a noteworthy outcome of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement that the summer 
meetings are attended by an annually in- 
creasing number of students from foreign 
countries. At the Oxford meeting, which 
came to an end last week, about one hun- 
dred and fifty students—one-sixth of the 
total—came from the British colonies, the 
United States, and various continental 
towns. The session for 1898 will open in 
London in the month of June, and will con- 
clude at Cambridge. 


Messrs. Buackie & Son’s autumn an- 
nouncements include a book of verses for 
children, entitled ‘Red Apple and Silver 
Bells,’ by Hamish Hendry, which will be 
pictured and decorated by Miss Alice B. 
‘Woodward. 


Mr. James Bownen has in the press, for 
publication on October Ist, a volume entitled 
‘Victorian Literature: Sixty Years of 
Books and Bookmen,’ by Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter. 


Messrs. Witiuiam Anprews & Co. will 
publish at an early date an illustrated 
volume under the title of ‘Essex in the 
Days of Old,’ which will deal with the 
homes and haunts of several well-known 
authors. 


Tue distinguished publisher Alexander 
Duncker has just died at Berlin, where he 
was born in the year 1813. He was the 
son of Karl Duncker, the founder of the 
well-known firm of Duncker & Humblot, 
and brother of the popular politician 
Franz Duncker, who died in 1889. Alex- 
ander Duncker was himself a literary man, 
and edited the political correspondence of 
Frederick the Great. 


Tne death is announced of M. Léon 
Gautier, who had a wide reputation as a 
paleographer, and won several prizes by 
his studies in medieval literature. Born 





in 1832, he entered the Ecole des Charteg 
whither, after accepting a post as archivist 
of Haute Marne in 1855, and in 1859 an 
appointment in the National Archives, he 
returned as Professor of Paleography in 
1871. In 1887 he took the place of M. de 
Wailly at the Academy of Inscriptions, Hig 
edition of the ‘Chanson de Roland’ jg 
perhaps his best-known work. 


Rira writes with regard to our review of 
her novel ‘Good Mrs. Hypocrite,’ pointing 
out that ‘‘ the entire facts of the book are 
true, and matters of which I have had a 
long and painful experience.” We cannot 
share her regret that we do not know the 
original of her unpleasant character. 


Ir is reported that the formation of 
Russian ‘‘ Press Association” is projected 
with a view of inducing the Government of 
Russia to relax some of the stringent laws 
against the freedom of the press. Whether 
the plan will receive the Government sanc- 
tion is very doubtful. 
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SCIENCE 


—»— 


The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By Sir John 
Evans. (Longmans & Co.) 


Wuen in 1872 Mr. (now Sir) John Evans 
brought out this work, it deservedly took 
the foremost place in the literature of the 
subject. This comparatively new science 
had been known only for a short time as the 
study of ‘prehistoric’? man. The intro- 
duction was pervaded with a truly scientific 
spirit; the main body of the work, with the 
large number of beautiful illustrations, gave 
evidence of immense industry and patient 
care; and as his concluding words claimed, 
the author had “ fully and fairly weighed 
the facts which modern discoveries have 
unrolled.” 

No objection to this claim need have 
been made in the edition now before 
us had the author rightly utilized his 
material, but from the inadequate treatment 
of the vast accumulation of evidence during 
the last three decades, the author can no 
longer claim that he has “ fully and fairly 
weighed the facts.” The doubtings of even 
a little St. Thomas (as he frequently calls 
himself) are of value in an exact science, 
but with a branch of learning which has 
scarcely passed the nebulous stage, it is 
a useful scientific quality to make up 
one’s mind as far as one can on the 
facts. In criminal cases the Scotch finding 
of ‘not proven” possesses ¢he virtue of 
preserving thelife of the accused while friends 
and foes are labouring to procure further 
evidence. But in the case of human origins 
this verdict tends directly to the destruction 
of evidence, some of which can never be 
replaced or recovered. No harm would 
have occurred if Charlesworth’s bored 
shark’s-teeth of the Crag had been taken 
seriously and the diggers for phosphates 
had been encouraged to look keenly for 
every minute trace of man in the richly 
fossiliferous beds they turned. But later 
workers have been prevented from noticing 
any such evidence “ the non - acceptance 
of Charlesworth’s reasonings. It seems 
curious that scientific men of high distine- 
tion have yet to learn that a single 
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“echanical law does not dominate every- 
ing. A strong cord can be made from a 


‘cht twisting of many fragile threads. 
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°9 an the prejudiced doubtings of the author lead 
8, he ‘m to take the same attitude as was taken 
ay in .~ the doubters of human antiquity with 
i. de shom, in 1872, ‘‘he felt it was impossible 
+. 18 Bot to sympathize,” but of whose doubtings 

18 Eventy-five years later he writes “ we are half 






nclined to syrapathize.” Men unwilling to 








2W of [ielieve in the vast antiquity of man differ 
tting Pittle from men who cannot accept arrows 
: are fiinless there be irrefutable proof produced 
ada Mf bows. 

mnot f The opinions of the author are frequently 
ythe fhadly expressed, sometimes obscure, vacil- 





ating, or even directly contradictory. In 

























of a [many cases the want of logical treatment is 
cted [painfully felt. If we turn to what for some 
it of generations to come must prove one of the 
laws (fundamental principles of the science, and 
ther ead to much discussion prior to final settle- 
anc. [ment, the four following quotations throw 
much light upon the general character of 
m= ithe work :— 

“Should authenticated instances of the 
finding of celts of this class in our Southern 
counties be adduced, they will be of interest as 
(affording primd facie evidence of intercourse 

and vith the Continent at an early period.” 
ohn “Curiously enough, identical forms have 
n found in some abundance on the Vindhya 
ang [puills and the Banda district, India ; at Helouan, 
vk ypt, in France, and in the district of the 


euse, Belgium. Such an identity of form at 








the Biiaces geographically so remote does not imply 
nce y actual communication between those who 
the ade the tools, but merely shows that some of 
r0- ithe requirements of daily life, and the means 
ific [fat command for fulfilling them, being the same, 
the tools of the same character have been deve- 
ve ploped, irrespective of time or space.” 
nt “We cannot wonder at Dr. Woodward's 
d estion that the first model of flint arrow- 
Za heads was probably brought from Babel and 
: preserved after the dispersion of mankind. To 
Ve Juost, however, it will appear that this general 
similarity affords another proof that in all places, 
ve fandinall times, similar circumstances and similar 
re vants, with similar materials only at command 
‘ig Por gratifying them, will result in similar con- 
nt pptivances.” 
ig Concerning the discoveries of Somaliland 
io axes Sir John goes on to say :— 
ly _ “Their great interest consists in the identity 
m Yin form of the implements with those found in the 
ls Pleistocene deposits of North-Western Europe 
,, ind elsewhere. Any one comparing the imple- 
g nents from such widely separated localities, the 
3 pee with the other, must feel that if they have 
not been actually made by the same race of men, 
P there must have been some contact of the closest 
@ fiind between the races who manufactured im- 
& fplements of such identical forms.” 
f } It is not difficult to account for the 
ge of opinion indicated by the dif- 
ferences between the first and two subse- 
quent paragraphs quoted ; but the reversion 
‘8 incomprehensible. It cannot be an un- 
corrected survival from the first edition, 


a8 it is written about evidence until quite 
recently unknown. 

¢ have noted but few corrections of the 
first edition, while the additions are hardly 
satisfactory. Nota single change is made 
in the titles of the twenty-five chapters nor 
m any of the divisions of the book. The 
‘mmendable plan has been adopted of 
reproducing all the original blocks and re- 
ining the old numbers.. This saves much 
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figured, distinguished by letters affixed to 
the number of the illustration which they 
most closely resemble. Although upwards 
of five hundred plates are used, nearly all of 
which exhibit British stones, many distinc- 
tive types are still practically unrepre- 
sented. Four-fifths of the cuts are taken 
from stones in the collection of the author, 
and, as a rule, exceptionally fine stones. 
Yet if the principle of selection is supe- 
riority of workmanship, even some finer 
illustrations than these were available, 
while a truly scientific man, following the 
processes of psychological development, 
would have along with these preferred to 
have shown a series of imperfect, defective, 
and worn stones. The excuse given by the 
author, ‘‘It seems hardly worth while to 
figure any of these roughly chipped imple- 
ments,” will not appeal to the ardent student. 
It is also difficult to find even indirect 
reference to the vast amount of evidence 
still surviving of the stone implements used 
by our ancestors prior to the acquisition of 
the knowledge and skill necessary to make 
or fashion stones to use. Much space is 
taken up by references to foreign finds, some 
of which are scarcely relevant, whilst no 
reference is made to some well-known typical 
British parallels. 

The author is at times very positive in 
his dogmatic utterances. In some of these 
cases it would be interesting to know upon 
what facts he bases his assertions, as, for 
instance :— 

‘The reason why bodies were interred in 
that posture [contracted position] appears to be 
that it was in all probability the usual attitude 
of sleep, at a period when the small cloak of the 
day must generally have served as the only 
covering at night.” 


Mention is made of a few of the instances 
of stone implements retaining the wooden 
and other handles, or of celts showing still 
the mark of their hafts. The meagre list 
given could readily be added to. A fuller 
set of illustrations would also be of use in 
distinguishing picks from chisels, fabri- 
cators, and celts. Still further confusion 
in the minds of many will be occasioned 
by the want of uniformity of scale in the 
cuts. Some are given full size, others half 
or two-thirds ; occasionally these differences 
occur on the same page. 

The author’s descriptions are sometimes 
vague. For instance, a hammer-stone is de- 
scribed as ‘‘in form like a small cheese.” The 
diameter is given as three inches, and “the 
two faces are perfectly smooth and flat’’; 
but whether the stone resembles a Stilton 
or a Camembert is left to the imagination. 
Another hammer-stone ‘approximates in 
form to the pulley-like stones to which the 
name of sling-stones has been given, but 
the use of which is at present a mystery.” 
Taking the large and interesting class 
of hammer-stones and mullers, the author 
says :— 

‘*Stone mullers are in common use in most 
countries at the present day, for grinding 
paint and similar purposes. They occur at the 
Cape of Good Hope, but were there, no doubt, 
originally intended for other uses.” 

Still more curiously of one, fig. 1684 
(obviously a sling- stone), our author 
quaintly remarks, ‘‘ They may be hammer- 
stones, but show no traces of use.” Further 





‘The earliest sling-stones were, no doubt, 
like those used by David against Goliath, the 
‘smooth stones out of a brook.’...... As a fact, 
however, I think it will be found that these 
flint discs, to which the name of sling-stones is 
applied, are most abundant in those districts 
where natural rolled pebbles happen to be 
scarce.” 


Yet the upper terrace gravels of the Thames 
Valley contain thousands of beautifully made 
stones, to which no other use can be easily 
assigned, and they occur in localities in rich 
abundance where the gravels largely con- 
sist of Weolwich pebbles. The whole chapter 
on sling-stones and balls is unsatisfactory. 
In dealing with cores, a class probably 
as abundant and interesting as hammer- 
stones, scant justice is given to the material 
at hand. But few localities in which these 














occur are named, although it is true the 
author remarks of flakes (presumably he 
includes cores) that ‘‘ they may be said to 
be ubiquitous.” Of flakes, simple or 
worked, the places of discovery referred to 
are numerous, but the discoverers in some 
cases are strangely omitted; for instance, 
no reference is made to that praiseworthy 
collector who gathered so many thousands 
together, the late Mr. Davies, of Walling- 
ford. 

' Concerning saws Sir John is very un- 
happy. Much imagination is needed to 
accept fig. 202. Of scrapers, which occur 
in such profusion and variety, the repre- 
sentation is meagre and unsatisfactory. It 
is surprising to find the statement in the 
first edition repeated, notwithstanding the 
thousands which have been found in the 
Thames Valley gravels :— 

‘*Instruments of the same character date 
back to very remote times, as numbers have 
been found in the cave deposits of the reindeer 
period of the South of France, as well as in a 
few of our English bone caves. A somewhat 
similar form occurs, though rarely [?], among 
the implements found in the ancient River 
Gravels.” 


Many of the borers and drills figured 
could not be used for the purpose of drilling 
any hard material, and some of the so-called 
arrow-heads could. Scant reference is made 
to the use of sharp pointed tools for making 
ornamental grooves and incisions. 

The author clearly states :— 


‘*There can be but little doubt that the 
human race will eventually be proved to date 
back to an earlier period than the Pleistocene 
or Quaternary, though it will probably not be 
in Europe that the evidence on this point will 
be forthcoming.” 

Why this should be is not set forth. He 
takes for granted equatorial development, 
apparently forgetting the condition of the 
Poles prior to the glacial epoch. 

The treatment of the Drift, and of every 
question concerning very early man, is 
entirely inadequate, and in few points 
brought up to date. Enough has been said 
to point out the weaknesses of this work ; 
but in offering necessary criticism we must 
not fail to note the enthusiasm and industry 
it displays, and its great value to the 
student as a stepping-stone to higher 
things. 




















ion. Nearly seventy new stones are 








the opinion is expressed :— 
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AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE, 


Tue history of shorthorn cattle has had a 
most important addition made to it by the issue 
of the massive and comprehensive volume from 
the pen of Mr. Cadwallader John Bates, entitled 
Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns: 
a Contribution to the History of Pure Durham 
Cattle (Newcastle-on-Tyne, Redpath), and the 
work is quite of a superior order. The subject- 
matter is valuable and interesting, and much of 
it quite new. It has been selected and arranged 
with skill, and the whole get-up of the book— 
including numerous illustrations of early short- 
horn and Holstein or Dutch cattle—is fully 
up to date. Its object is to collect as well 
as to amplify the information in the pos- 
session of shorthorn breeders relating to the 
most numerously represented of the great 
branches of the shorthorn breed, known by 
the familiar name of Bates. In the accomplish- 
ment of this aim the early history of the few 
famous animals from which all the best short- 
horns have sprung has been concisely and attrac- 
tively stated. A glimpse is also given of the 
pedigree of the man himself who did so much 
to raise the importance of the study of pedi- 
grees in the eyes of those who breed not only 
cattle, but all classes of farm live stock. 
Thomas Bates was a fine character, and he came 
of a good ‘‘ stock ” which had held responsible 
positions in the Border country. He may be 
said to have been reared in the business of 
cattle breeding. He early developed an in- 
stinctive fondness for the higher branches of 
it, and, not contented with the local experience 
which he could acquire practically, he secured 
and perused much standard literature on the 
subject ; and at the age of thirty-five, after he 
had been many years a tenant farmer, he 
repaired for two winters to the University of 
Edinburgh, where among other well - selected 
subjects he studied agriculture under Dr. 
Coventry, a man of erudition and an authority 
on the principles of breeding. Two pages of 
extracts from the notes taken at the lectures 
of the learned Professor of Agriculture form 
both interesting and instructive reading. Bates 
subsequently writes of the pleasure and profit 
which he derived from his rather unusual course 
of action. The book is one which should prove 
a practical and valuable guide, not only to 
shorthorn breeders, but to all those who make 
the breeding of any class of farm animals a 
study, a hobby, or a profession. 


The English version of The Book of the 
Dairy, translated from the German of W. 
Fleischmann, Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture 
and Director of the Agricultural Institute, 
K6nigsberg University, by Messrs. C. M. Aik- 
man and KR. Patrick Wright (Blackie & Son), 
contains a great mass of valuable information, 
but toa student of dairying desirous of ascertain- 
ing the most recent developments in the science 
or the practice of this most important industry 
we fear it will prove a sad disappointment. 
The work, though large and comprehensive, 
is a selection from the much larger work of a 
distinguished German professor, and its transla- 
tion and publication have been delayed until it 
is almost time for the appearance of a new 
edition of the original. The selection has not 
been well made, and the translation is too literal. 
It would have been better worth its price 
(10s. 6d.), and it would have given greater con- 
fidence to an English reader, had a considerable 
proportion of matter been left out which may 
relate to German, but is inapplicable under 
British conditions. The work is undoubtedly 
strongest on the scientific or chemical side. 
How weak and general its statements become at 
times from the point of view of the practical 
cowkeeper may be gathered from the following 
quotation, even when qualified by a foot-note : 
**Milk cows must also not be fed with beans, 
peas, lupines, pea-straw, or with large quantities 
of barley-straw.” And some experts will no 





doubt be curious to know under what conditions 
cows were kept to warrant the statement that 
‘* milk-fat becomes hard in its texture in the 
case of feeding with peas, vetches, rye, linseed 
cake, cotton-seed cake, palm-cake, and palm-nut 
meal.” 

Mr. W. J. Malden’s volume on Farm Build- 
ings and Economical Agricultural Appliances 
is a valuable addition to the agricultural series 
of handbooks issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co. It is written by one who shows clearly 
that he understands the subject with which 
he deals. The first chapter is devoted to 
general considerations, and many pointed and 
useful hints are given regarding the necessity 
of simplifying the farm steadings of the future 
to suit the altered circumstances of agriculture. 
Sound general principles having been laid down, 
chap. ii. deals with the details of homesteads 
adapted to varying conditions. Chap. iii. is 
devoted to covered yards and temporary build- 
ings. The remaining three chapters treat the 
subject of farmhouses and cottages, including a 
safe and abundant water supply, machinery for 
farm buildings, and machinery for special pur- 
poses. The various divisions of the subject are 
dealt with in a clear and forcible style, and the 
book is one which cannot fail to be useful alike 
to the student and to the farmer who con- 
templates the building of farmyard accommoda- 
tion. The book is all the more valuable because 
there are few standard works on the subject 
that are not out of date. 








MEDICAL BOOKS. 

A Handbook on Leprosy. By 8S. P. Impey, 
M.D. (Churchill.)—As medical superintendent 
of the Leper Asylum on Robben Island Dr. 
Impey had large opportunities of studying the 
disease, and this handbook gives the result of 
his observations. It is now generally accepted 
that leprosy is due to the presence in the system 
of a specific organism, the bacillus lepre, and 
this organism was probably introduced into the 
Cape Colony in the last century from the Dutch 
East Indies. The first recorded cases were 
those of two Dutch farmers in 1756 ; the Colony 
now contains about 600 lepers, of whom 450 are 
segregated on Robben Island. The Orange Free 
State has about 150 and the Transvaal about 60 
lepers, while the total number in the South 
African states is about 2,000. With regard to 
the communicability of the disease Dr. Impey 
expresses a distinct opinion :— 

“ Leprosy is spread by actual contact of broken 

surfaces. but of course it may be produced by 
deliberate or accidental inoculation, or by the 
bacilli being carried from a leprous sore to a 
healthy wound by some intermediate body, such 
as the handle of a knife or instrument, a pipe, or 
even by flies or other insects, or by vegetables and 
fruits previously handled by lepers with open 
wounds. The bacillus appears, however, to be a 
weak one, and unless the medium into which it is 
introduced is in every way suitable for its reception 
and growth, it will die.” 
It is some consolation to know that absolute 
cleanliness will protect those heroic persons who, 
like Father Damien, devote themselves to the 
care and spiritual consolation of lepers, from con- 
tracting the disease. Of the possibility of cure 
Dr. Impey is certain, although, of course, a 
large proportion of cases are incurable. He 
givesa full description of the symptoms, varieties, 
and treatment of leprosy, while photographs of 
thirty-seven cases with descriptive notes add 
much to the value of this book—one of the best 
which have yet appeared in English on leprosy. 


History of the Cholera Controversy. By Sir 
G. Johnson, MD. (Churchill.)—The last work 


of any man of science must always have interest 
for the scientific world, and this little history, 
in which the author maintains views which he 
had held for more than forty years, was scarcely 
finished whenitsauthor’s honourableand laborious 
career came to an end. Sir George Johnson’s 
views were fiercely attacked for many years, 





and he gives the history of these attack 
Whether the best possible treatment of choler, 
has yet been discovered seems uncertain 

for the present at least his statement of the 
condition of opinion is accurate :— 


‘“‘ The final result, then, of the cholera Controversy| 


is that the dehydration theory of collapse has been 
replaced by one more in accordance with facts 

with physiology, and the injurious astringent treat. 
ment has been superseded by the beneficent pri. 
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ciple of elimination. In other words, it has at len 
come to be generally acknowledged that it isa 
rational and a more successful practice to assist thay 
to impede the ejection of a morbid poison,” 
Besides its medical value this little book has, 
biographical interest, and exhibits with singuly 
clearness the firmness of opinion and enthusiagn 
for his subject which characterized Sir George 
Johnson’s whole life. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. By W, ), 
Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S. (Murray.) — Dr 
William Baly in 1837 published a translation 
of the ‘ Physiology’ of Johannes Miller which 
at once superseded the ‘Elementary System of 
Physiology’ of Dr. John Bostock, which had 
from 1824 been the chief text-book of physiology 
in use in England. In a later edition Dy, 
Kirkes was associated with Baly, and in 184 
he published the first edition of the ‘ Handbook 
of Physiology ’ which still bears his name, If 
was an admirable book for students of medicine, 
written by an accomplished physician, and in 
close relation to those physiological problems 
which are most prominent in the wards of 4 
hospital. Sir James Paget was thanked by Dr, 
Kirkes for his aid in the preparation of the firs 
edition of the book, and Sir William Savory for 
his help in the fourth. In 1867 Mr. Willian 
Morrant Baker brought out a sixth edition, an( 
many others appeared under his revision. He 
was succeeded as editor by Dr. Vincent Dorma 
Harris. Theseeditors, though competent teachers 
of elementary physiology, were not wholly de. 
voted to that science ; one was a surgeon in 
considerable practice, the other a physician, 
and both were anxious to escape from the 
physiological laboratory to the bedside of 
patients. At the same time the enormous 
progress of physiology had made it impossible 
for any man to teach the subject who was n0 
wholly devoted to it. The ‘ Handbook ’ suffered: 
it became longer and less clear, more full of 
examination details, and less interesting to an 
intelligent student. It ceased to be the origin 
work of a thoughtful mind, and became more 
and more in each edition a mere laborious 
compilation. The editors, though able, pains 
taking, and industrious men, had not thei 
hearts in physiology, and though many students 
passed examinations by reading the book, it 
may be doubted whether it interested a 
student in physiology, or advanced in ay 
way the real study of the subject. Fe 
English physiologists express themselves 
cisely, and most of the authoritative treatise 
on the subject are too large to be mastered it 
the brief period of a medical education whit 
can be devoted to that branch of medicine. 4 
thorough modern treatise of the size of ‘ Kirke! 
Handbook ’ was needed, and the publisher bh 
shown wisdom in having the book completely 
rewritten while retaining its original form 
size. The new edition is called the fourteent 
but is really almost a new book. Its autho 
is one of the best English physiologists, and} 
version of ‘ Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology 
is excellent, and will probably be the tet 
book of medical students in London for mal 
years to come. 

Records of the Miller Hospital and Royal K 
Dispensary. By John Poland, F.R.C.S. (Greet 
wich, Richardson.)—The Kent Dispensary W 
founded in 1783, and in 1883 the Miller Memo 
Hospital was built in connexion with the @ 
pensary, and in memory of Dr. Miller, Bur 
Dean of Greenwich, and the originator of 
Hospital Sunday Fund. This large quam 
volume contains an account of all the subser) 
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tions, meetings, dinners, speeches, and officials, 
held, eaten, made, and appointed at both 
institutions, and will no doubt be of use to 
future historians of the district. Holinshed 
and Stow are brief compared to the voluminous 
chroniclers of local contemporary events. It is 
interesting to observe that while every word of 
the speeches of the local magnates is reported, 
a few lines are sufficient to record the scientific 
remarks of Prof. John Marshall, F.R.S., the 
ingenious designer of the circular system of 
yards adopted in the hospital. The local joke 
of calling inhabitants of the neighbouring dis- 
trict *‘ blackheathens” may be discovered on 
one page, while on another is the record of the 
if election of an honorary cupper in 1837, an ofiice 
“now altogether obsolete in hospitals. Apart 
from lists of local names and a few passages 
‘Billustrating the life or manners of the time, the 
‘Bbook has no general interest, and is devoid of 


literary merit. 
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THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. 

Broadway Chambers, Westminster, Aug. 25, 1897. 

In the Atheneum for August 7th I saw 
noticed two books on the above subject, by 
Prof. Perry and Prof. Smith respectively, and 
as the notice appeared to be on the whole 
favourable, and as I have for many years found 
the Atheneum appreciations of books both inde- 
pendent and sound, I immediately ordered these 
volumes of my bookseller, and have since had 
an opportunity of looking into them. I must 
Bconfess to having experienced much disappoint- 
‘nmment with Prof. Smith’swork. The first puzzle 
Which it presented was to find out who had 
written it. Taking the title-page and preface in 
yg good faith, I went on to peruse what I under- 
stood to be his book ; but on p. 3 I came upon 
these words: ‘‘ The part of the book which is 
looked upon by its authors as the most im- 
nt and the most novel is the last.” This 
nec certainly seems to imply that the book 
sghas more than one author ; unless, indeed, this 
be only a loose and confusing way of referring 
in to that co-operation of Mr. Muirhead 
mich is mentioned in the preface. But as that 
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ered:qgentleman is there mentioned only as having 
sl] ofgO-operated in the arrangement and develop- 
to ang ment of ‘‘a set of eleven classified tables,” one 





hardly expected to find him spoken of as one of 
nord it8 authors,”’ more especially as the title-page 
riougy OUVeys no suggestion of dual authorship. 

ins™ The next puzzle one encountered was how it 
heir became possible for a man who has any true 
dents ‘prehension of the first principles involved in 
ok, itgthe mathematics of engineering to suppose for 

nya* moment that a student who finds it difficult to 
anygunderstand what is meant by infinity and zero, 
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Feyg ind the doctrine of limits generally, is to have 
cong tis path smoothed for him, or his mastery of 
stiseg Clentific work simplified, by the introduction of 
od in 'he idea of a gradient, with all those attendant 
shih toubles which the author can neither conceal 
.. AMorevade. The gradient or slope idea is useful, 
irke'g20 doubt, for illustrative purposes, but that is 

allfor which I can see its utility. The author, 







lowever, seems to see a wondrous value in it, 
and falls foul of the ordinary mathematicians in 
several ways and at several times on account of 
ordinary systems of study, alleging that 
their “infinity” and their ‘‘ zero” do not exist, 
and that they are ‘‘merely word - symbols to 
indicate the directions in which very large 

and very small things vanish beyond the 
Tange of our perceptions, as they grow larger 
and smaller.” I cannot but sympathize with 
the students who have to trust to such teaching 
4% this—teaching well calculated, I fear, to con- 
and to obfuscate even clever youths. Why, 
Ishould like to ask, for example, is the centre 
a” & circle (which geometrically is certainly a 
' ematical point, of zero dimensions or parts) 
> "hy is this centre said ‘‘to vanish beyond 
pg,’ Tange of our perceptions”? If it vanishes 
















certainly does not vanish beyond the range of 
our ‘‘ conceptions,” for it is much more easy to 
conceive of a circle as having a geometrical 
point for its centre than as having a substantial 
point such as can be made with a pen or pencil. 
For once think of the centre of the circle as 
being, say, a substantial spot, or a visible 
mark, or a tiny circle itself, and the swift 
imagination of any youth fit to study mathe- 
matics at all will see that the spot, or mark, 
or circle covers many points besides the true 
centre, and will insist on conceiving the 
position which the true centre must occupy. 
I have studied with many youths; I have 
trained others; I have lectured to not a 
few; I have examined the trained students 
of naval architecture and engineering for 
years together, but never once have I 
come across any student who had any diffi- 
culty in understanding that the centre of a 
circle is, and must be, an invisible position, 
without magnitude or surface of its own. 
Around this mathematical centre the imagina- 
tion readily sweeps the true circle which the 
pen or pencil can but roughly represent, but 
which the mind conceives with a certainty as 
great as, and a seuse of truth immeasurably 
greater than, any instrument or implement of 
man can depict. I know that men of ability, 
but devoid of mathematical training, have 
preached the contrary doctrine. John Stuart 
Mill, if I remember rightly, avowed himself 
incapable of conceiving a line which had no 
breadth. Every line that we know of, said he, 
has some breadth, however small. But the 
true and sufficient answer to this was given 
by a schoolmate of my own, fifty years ago. 
‘*Let Mr. Mill,” said he, 

“conceive his line which has breadth, and in so 
doing he must inevitably conceive of two boundaries 
to that breadth, and these boundaries are the 
mathematician’s lines, so that Mr. Mill, in 
attempting to prove that no mathematical line can 
be conceived by him, shows clearly that he can 
conceive of two, and of something else besides, 
viz., the breadth that lies between them.” 

But Prof. Smith, while denouncing ‘‘in- 
finity”’ and ‘‘ zero” as mere word-symbols—as 
if any words were more than mere symbols !— 
adopts the idea of a ‘‘ gradient” as something 
fundamental, and adapted to the capacities of 
students who cannot understand what is meant 
by ‘‘zero” and ‘‘infinity”; and he very soon 
finds himself (as he was certain to do) landed in 
difficulties of a most serious character, and in 
the employment of the very word ‘‘ infinite” 
itself in connexions which seem to me to be 
confused, unreal, and repugnant to reason. 
One of his applications of this word is to his 
gradient, or slope, and we have on p. 9 a 
definition of ‘‘ infinite gradient,” and on p. 23 
a paragraph on ‘‘integration through infinite 
gradient.” His idea of an ‘‘infinite gradient ” 
scemsto be that of a vertical lineascompared with 
a horizontal one. But as this no doubt appears 
even to him a very extraordinary use of terms, 
he accounts for it in the following manner. 
Referring to certain points in a diagram repre- 
senting a section of a hilly country, at each of 
which points there is ‘‘a sharp corner in the 
outline of the section,” or ‘‘a sudden change or 
break of gradient,” he goes on to say :— 

““Under J, the face being vertical, the gradient 
is commonly said to be ‘infinite.’ At each of the 
sharp points J, J, K, S, T, U, the variation of 
gradient being sudden, the rate of variation becomes 
‘infinite.’ More correctly expressed, there exists 
no gradient at J; and at J, J. K, &e., there are no 
rates of variation of gradient.” 

In this new and improved system therefore 
we find, not that the words ‘‘infinity”’ and 
‘zero’ have been banished, but that they have 
been put to novel and surprising uses, for here 
we are told—in the paragraph just quoted—that 
the gradient is commonly said to be ‘‘ infinite ” 
where—and apparently because—it does not 
exist at all! Similarly, the author tells us on 


said ” this time—that at all the points marked 
with capital letters the ‘‘rate of variation of 
gradient becomes infinite,” although ‘‘there 
are no rates of variation of gradient” at all! 
I hardly know how to speak with respect of 
such reasonings, especially when addressed to 
students, and more especially when put forward 
with the claim that they are in substitution of 
the accepted reasonings of the master minds 
alike of mathematics and engineering. For my 
part I can put no meaning whatever into the 
words ‘‘infinite gradient.” I do not see how 
a gradient can ever become infinite; nor do 
I see why the relation of a vertical line 
to a horizontal one is to be called infinite, 
merely because a person chooses to call it a 
gradient, and to represent it by a fraction with 
a zero denominator. Least of all do I see why 
things which avowedly do not exist at all become 
infinite by virtue of their non-existence. 

Another puzzle is to find out how a man of 
Prof. Smith’s accomplishments, even under the 
self-imposed necessity of avoiding as much as 
possible the word ‘‘ infinity,” can content him- 
self with demonstrations which altogether and 
manifestly fail of their object. Let me take, 
for example, his method of finding the area 
of a circle or of a sectional part of a 
circle. He here takes, in the first step of his 
argument, the well-known elementary triangle 
having the centre of the circle for its apex, and 
a very short tangent for its base. He admits 
that the area of this elementary triangle is 
greater than it would be were the arc its base. 
He then proceeds :— 

“The series of bases form a connected chain of 
very short tangents lying outside of the arc AB. As 
the individual links of this chain become shorter, 
and the total number of them correspondingly 
greater, the sum of their lengths becomes equal to 
the arc length AB with closerand closer approxima- 
tion, and, at the same time, the sum of the triangular 
areas equals that of the circular sector ABO with 
closer and closer approximation.” 

So far we need not differ. But now he adds :— 

‘*Thus, taking the arcs minutely short, and call- 
ing the are length AB by the letter p, we find 
circular sectorial area=} r, p.” 

Now this is, to my mind, absolutely erroneous, 
and most misleading to any student capable of 
being misled. It is not by taking the arcs 
‘* minutely short” that the identity between the 
tangent and the arc is secured. You may take 
them as minutely short as the author pleases, 
and they will still, if finite, differ from the 
tangents, and will still leave the latter only 
closely approximating to the tangents. It is 
only when the tangents are infinite in number, 
and therefore intinitely short, that the mind 
recognizes the identity or admits the argument. 
A ‘‘minutely short” tangent seems to me to 
signify a line clearly distinguishable in the 
mind from the arc, whereas an ‘ infinitely 
short” tangent is assuredly indistinguishable 
from the arc ; and it is precisely to this identity 
of the two that all the talk about approximation 
and closer approximation is designed to finally 
lead. 

The same kind of thing affects most of the 
later demonstrations of the book, which would 
have possessed, I believe, far greater value had 
this idle effort to avoid the words ‘‘ infinity” 
and ‘‘zero” never been made. I for one am 
not prepared to sanction the dissemination of” 
substitutes for them which are not only insuf- 
ficient, but inaccurate, and calculated to intro- 
duce confusion and mental embarrassment where 
no necessity for them exists. In Prof. Perry’s 
work on p. 22 the author says truly enough : 

‘Surely there is no such great difficulty in 

catching the idea of a limiting value...... Every- 

body uses the important idea of a limit every 

day of his life.” It is this ‘‘ idea of a limit” 

which necessitates the use of ‘‘ infinity” and 

‘* zero,” and the substitution for them of other 

words which only imply greatness or minute- 

ness is quite incompatible with that idea 

itself. 
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Another objection which I feel to Prof. 
Smith’s work arises from his introduction of a 
nomenclature and symbolism greatly at variance 
with that of standard works. When a young 
fellow is called upon by the accidents or circum- 
stances of his life to study the differential and 
integral calculus and their applications to 
engineering, it is hard upon him for his teacher 
to make use of symbols and formule which will 
be of little or no use to him should he afterwards 
come to study standard works. Moreover, the 
author appears to me to have made a most 
unfortunate choice of symbols, for where it is 
both usual and desirable to employ dissimilar 
letters in expressions that are in common use he 
has chosen very similar letters, which in pen- 
and-ink work it would be difficult to write with 
sufticient distinctness from each other. 

I regret the necessity of having to find so much 
fault with a work that is well intended and must 
have cost its author much labour ; but my excuse 
is that I fear such works as this may not only 
fail to fulfil the object of helping young engineers 
to make a short cut to the solution of problems 
involving the use of the calculus, but may also 
initiate them into loose and slovenly methods of 
thought, and make their studies vastly more 
laborious than is at all necessary. 

Prof. Perry’s work requires more attention 
than I have yet been able to give to it, and I 
therefore refrain from recording the impressions 
I have already formed respecting it. 

E. J. REep. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


ASTRONOMICAL attention is now being largely 
directed to the total eclipse of the sun which 
is to take place in India on January 22nd next. 
The importance of these phenomena has led in 
England to the appointment of a permanent 
body to organize their observation, bearing the 
long name of ‘‘ Joint Permanent Eclipse Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society and Royal Astro- 
nomical Society.” For, as Mr. Maunder remarks 
in an interesting article in the ‘ Publications of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific’ on the 
preparations now being made in England for 
the observation of the forthcoming eclipse, con- 
tinuity in the successive schemes is of great 
importance, and ‘‘if we are to get the maximum 
result from the brief moments of totality 
afforded us at such long intervals, then the 
operations to be undertaken at any one eclipse 
must bear the strictest relation to the work done 
at the eclipses that have gone before, and to the 
work proposed for those that will follow.” The 
stations at present intended to be occupied 
during the Indian eclipse at the instance of the 
Committee are three in number—Prof. Sir J. 
Norman Lockyer and Mr. Fowler will be 
stationed near Ratnagore, on the west coast ; 
the Astronomer Royal, Prof. Turner, and Dr. 
Common are to take up a position near where 
one of the two main lines of railway from Bom- 
bay through Poona (the Southern Mahratta 
and the Great Indian Peninsular Railway) is 
crossed by the shadow-track of the eclipse ; and 
Mr. Newall will proceed to Wardha, on the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway from Bombay 
to Nagpur, where he proposes to use a large 
slit spectroscope with two prisms of sixty-two 
degrees in an attempt to determine the speed 
of rotation of the corona by the relative dis- 
placements of its lines as observed east and 
west of the sun. 

The small planet, No. 354, which was dis- 
covered by M. Charlois at Nice on January 17th, 
1893, has been named Eleanora ; and No. 416, 
discovered by the same astronomer on May 4th, 
1896, has received the designation Vaticana. 

Dr. Gill, Her Majesty’s Astronomer at the 
Cape, has a paper on southern variable stars in 
Ast. Nach. No. 3441, in which he states that 
Prof. Kapteyn has from time to time for- 
warded to him lists of stars suspected to be 
variable, or of which the magnitudes, as esti- 
mated by different observers, disagree consider- 








ably. Amongst these Mr. Innes has lately 

been able to prove that four are really variable, 

one of which, situated in the constellation 

Puppis, changes between the magnitudes 6°8 

= 7°8, and has a period of about forty-five 
ays. 

We learn from the September number of the 
Observatory that the opening ceremonies of the 
new Yerkes Observatory are now fixed for the 
five days from October 18th to 22nd. The formal 
presentation by Mr. Yerkes (who is at present 
in Europe), and the acceptance by the President 
of Chicago University, are to take place on the 
last but one of those days, October 21st. 








FINE ARTS 
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Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. (Berlin, Grote.) 


Tue obituary notices of Curtius and of Carl 
Humann are a sad feature of the seven- 
teenth volume of the year-book of the 
Prussian art collections. To Humann, 
whose labours—seconded by Bohn, Fabri- 
cius, and other younger men—were shared 
by his devoted wife, must be ascribed the 
chief honours of the ever memorable exca- 
vations at Pergamus; and great have been 
the services rendered to classical archzo- 
logy by Ernst Curtius! (Greatest of all, 
perhaps, was the formation on its present 
basis of the Berlin Museum of Classical 
Antiquities. To this end the powerful 
and enlightened support of the regretted 
Emperor Frederick largely contributed. 
The conception of a museum by Curtius, 
as ‘“‘a place in which the spirit should find 
strength for a wider range, as well as the 
just measure by which to determine the 
relations of things present,” was the outline 
only for facts accumulated with the utmost 
zeal and subjected to the most rigorous 
criticism. Curtius inspired the younger 
men who grouped themselves about him 
with a passion like to his own. There 
is a lesson to be learnt, in the notice of 
his life by Dr. Richard Schone, from the 
passage in which he tells us that if Curtius 
did not himself put his hand to the pro- 
duction of the learned catalogue necessary 
to the right use of the collections, it was 
only because his occupations, as Professor 
of Archeology and in connexion with his 
great literary works, forbade the attempt, 
for he did not share the shortsighted 
contempt for such laborious work which is 
too common. On the contrary, he looked 
on it as of the highest importance, and pro- 
moted in this way, as far as he could, the 
usefulness of the national collections. Any 
one who knows the inside of foreign 
museums—the care taken to set apart rooms 
for the studies which must be regularly 
pursued by those in charge if the collections 
amassed are to be anything but an unin- 
telligible treasure heap—will contrast the 
advantages enjoyed by the Prussian official 
with the stupid illiberality which renders 
at least one of our most important museums 
a byword in Europe. At South Kensington 
we have stored wealth which, if properly 
handled and understood, might not only 
bear world-wide witness to our intelligence, 
but would be capable of rendering signal 
services to the commercial prosperity of 
Great Britain. As it is, the officials are 


without the means for study, and the proper 
significance of the collections is further 


obscured by their attachment to a ridiculoy 








system of so-called art teaching—supposaj 
to be applicable to everything, and, j 
reality, adapted precisely to nothing; bat 


these things. 

Perhaps the most important of the varioy 
articles devoted to the section of Italian 
—and these are the most numerous in {) 
present volume—is that in which Dr, Oy 
Frey treats of an early project by Micha 
Angelo, in the Galleria Buonarroti, for ty 
Medici tombs in the Sacristy of San Loreny, 
on which the sculptor has noted a : 
mentary poetical dialogue between Nig 
and Day. This dialogue has not only, 
certain suggestive beauty of its own, but 
appearing as it does side by side with th 
drawing, is full of significance regardj 
the curious duality of the creative faculty, 
at a certain point in his career, so strongly 
marked in this great master. The intricay 
complications which preceded and accom. 
panied the erection of these tombs an 
handled by Dr. Frey for the first time with 
something like thoroughness and complete. 
ness, and his conclusions, if they cannot be 
regarded as final, must be taken into co. 
sideration by any future writer. They an 
supported by documents from the Archivio 
Buonarroti which are of great interes, 
These have been arranged in a chron. 
logical register which covers the years 1513 
to 1563. Independently of its value in 
determining the date of the project unde 
consideration, which Dr. Frey takes to be 
long to the earliest group of sketches for 
the tombs, this register contains so much 
matter which, if not actually new, is brought 
into wholly new relations, that it shouli 
be consulted by every student of Michad 
Angelo’s work and life. Another only les 
distinguished Florentine, Piero di Cosimo, 
the teacher of Fra Bartolommeo and Alberti. 
nelli, of Andrea del Sarto and Jaco 
Pontormo, is the subject of careful study 
by Dr. Hermann Ulmann. He writes 
specially of a work of extraordinary interest, 
a painting which bears both a signature 
and a date. ‘Pier di Cosimo 1480” can 
be read on a painting of the Coronation of 
the Virgin which hangs in the choir of the 
church of San Francisco on the heights of 
Fiesole. The inscription, which is under 
the frame, was first read by Ruhmohr, but 
he omitted to mention the subject of the 
work on which it occurred, and consequently 
the matter escaped the notice of Crowe ani 
Cavalcaselle. The picture shows, according 
to Dr. Ulmann, scarcely any likeness 
the style of Cosimo Roselli—although the 
painter was then actually working in bis 
atelier—and he points out the peculiar value 
of the early date occurring on it, since I 
may prove to be the foundation stone 0 
which we can proceed to construct a stable 
theory as to the course of Piero di Cosim 
and the development of his art. Hitherto 
we have had nothing certain to go upon— 
only Vasari’s gossip about his work and 
life. 

With Dr. Jacobsen’s articles on the 
painters of Brescia we turn from Florence 
to the Lombard School. These articles aré 
full of minute corrections of details, none the 
less important, however, because minute 
Vincenzo Foppa the elder was, we leat, 
born at Brescia and not at Foppa, as Crow? 
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and Cavalcaselle have it, a fact which ex- 
plains how it is that so little of his work is 
Pposei, be found at Foppa. From the numerous 
nd, inf i tings by him to be seen in the galleries 
33 buff Milan, Dr. Jacobsen has selected for 
eth of iJlustration the beautiful Madonna of the 
Museo Artistico Municipale and the por- 
trait of a nobleman in the Poldi-Pezzoli 
collection. We note also in passing that 
Bho is of opinion that the ‘Adoration of the 
Magi’ in the National Gallery should be 
ascribed rather to Foppa than to Bramantino. 
From Foppa, the founder of the Lombard 
School, we pass to Vincenzo Civerchio, the 
‘B earliest of the painters who had a direct 
influence on the development of the Brescian 
School, and to Floriano Ferramola, the 
teacher of Romanino and Moretto, who is 
also famous for the coolness and courage 
which he displayed when his native town 
was plundered by Gaston de Foix (1512). 
Vincenzo Foppa the younger and Savoldo 
are not forgotten; of Romanino we learn 
that he was actually born in Brescia, not in 
Romano, which is another instance of the 
care with which Dr. Jacobsen has brought 
his materials up to date. Of that other 
scholar of Ferramola, Alessandro Bonvicino, 
better known as Moretto da Brescia, and 
his disciples Moretto-Mombello and Moroni, 
we get equally accurate studies. Moretto 
da Brescia was born, it must be remem- 
bered, not in Rovetto, as has been supposed, 
but in Brescia itself, and is most widely 
famous—in spite of his numerous other 
works—as a portrait painter. Two of the 
finest examples of this class of his work are 
in the hands of our National Gallery: the 
portrait of a young cavalier painted in 1526, 
and that of Count Sciarra Martinengo, con- 
cerning which Morelli made one of his not 
; unfrequent mistakes. The article on Moroni 
is accompanied by a small but interesting 


















1m, # illustration, which reproduces the fine por- 
erti- I trait of an old man, a half-length, in the 
COME Carrara Gallery at Bergamo, in the neigh- 
‘uy f bourhood of which Moroni was born. 
mitts So far we have met with nothing of a 
resi very destructive character, but Dr. Georg 
fue Gronau demolishes the already tottering 
“t reputation of the so-called sketchbook of 
- Andrea del Verrocchio. He analyzes the 
- ; subjects of the various leaves, one of which 
‘te is at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, some in the 
i Louvre, whilst others are dispersed else- 
the where; draws attention to the extreme 
th rarity of Italian drawings of the fifteenth 
in century—especially of those of the Vene- 
. f@ tian School; establishes the fact beyond 
ing dispute that these drawings are not by 
he Verrocchio, but by one of his followers, 
bsg 280 vastly inferior to him in craft; and 
hw points out that the circumstances of the 
i sketcher’s life, as noted by himself on the 
leaves of his book, are wholly incom- 
bie atible with what we know of the life of 
as errocchio. Finally, one of the drawings 
a (Louvre) is successfully identified by Dr. 
"| Gronau with a figure of the tabernacle in 
= Sta. Maria di Monteluce at Perugia, which 
Dr. Bode, by the way, brought into con- 
ho Rexion with the Tartagni monument of 
a Francesco di Simone. Further researches 
ny the Florentine archives may yet, it is to 
he hoped, reveal the name of the author of 





the tabernacle in question, and consequently 
of the sketchbook. 











Amongst the papers devoted to German 





work, the most interesting is that in which 
Dr. Schmid attempts to reconstruct the 
great series of decorative paintings exe- 
cuted by Hans Holbein the younger in the 
Council Chamber at Bale. The room has 
been rehandled, the pictures have been 
destroyed, but by means of documents pre- 
served in the Bale archives, Dr. Schmid has 
conjecturally restored the order of the various 
works, of which no descriptive list remains, 
and has sketched the pictures in position 
from the drawings and copies which have 
come down to us, whilst Herr de la Roche, 
a Baile architect, has, also conjecturally, 
reproduced the architectural decoration in 
which they were enframed. If we remember 
that the great monumental works, now all 
destroyed, by Holbein marked the decisive 
turning-point of his career, the importance 
of an attempt such as that now made by 
Dr. Schmid and Herr de la Roche will be 
at once evident. 

Before concluding this notice we must 
draw attention to the engraving of the 
admirable portrait of Ktienne Chevalier 
accompanied by his patron saint, painted 
by the famous illuminator Fouquet, and 
recently transferred from Frankfort to the 
gallery of Berlin. The picture in question 
is the left-hand half of the diptych exe- 
cuted for Etienne Chevalier by Fouquet, 
which once hung in the cathedral of Melun, 
and the right-hand half of which, now in the 
museum at Antwerp, preserves—according 
to tradition—the portrait of Agnes Sorel in 
the features of the Madonna thereon de- 
picted with the Holy Child. The half 
now at Berlin is carefully described by 
Dr. Max Friedlander with much detail, 
in a paper which brings to mind the 
fuller article by M. Anatole Gruyer on 
the same subject, published in the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts last year. The rendering of 
the interesting picture which there accom- 
panied M. Gruyer’s article was by no 
means so perfect as that which is now given 
in the Prussian year-book. 








Reliques of Old London. (Bell & Sons.)—It 
is our opinion that Mr. T. R. Way, to whom 
the public is indebted for the good intentions 
which led him to draw on stone a score or so of 
what he calls ‘‘ reliques,” had not sufficiently 
mastered the technique of lithography, which is 
by no means difficult to a good draughtsman, 
when he set about to carry out his purpose. 
With more practice it is very probable that he 
may do himself and his subjects much more 
justice. Lithography suits themes of this sort 
extremely well: it affords opportunities for 
**colour” in black and white ; it is manageable, 
cheap, and gives the touch of the artist with- 
out fail. Mr. Way is timid, doubtless because 
he is inexperienced in lithographic processes, 
and, dough full of sympathy for his subjects, 
and, above all, for their frequent picturesque- 
ness, weak when they abound, as they often 
do, in tone. As archzological memoranda his 
sketches, which deserve no better name, are 
not unacceptable. Mr. H. B. Wheatley has 
supplied an introduction and descriptive notes 
to all of the plates. Both suffice for a useful 
supplement to Mr. R. Paul’s ‘ Vanishing 
London’; some of the buildings now illustrated 
escaped the notice of the author of that credit- 
able book. Mr. Wheatley has taken a good 
deal of pains with his notes, although they are 
not by any means exhaustive. Perhaps he was 
dreaming when he told us (p. 19) that the may- 
pole erected by James, Duke of York, in the 
Strand was 134 feet high ; and surely he could 








not have been awake when, writing of Bartholo- 
mew Fair, he said nothing about the ‘strong 
man,” Hogarth, or Ben Jonson ! 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the opening 
of a Hans Holbein Exhibition in Bale on the 
occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of 
Holbein’s birth. His magnificent Madonna, 
painted in 1522, belongs to the city of Soleure, 
and the Holbein Exhibition Committee was 
naturally anxious to include it in the collection. 
The Municipal Council of Soleure, however, 
after asking the opinion of experts upon the 
safety of removing the Madonna from its present 
place, declined regretfully to lend it. 


Tue Autumn Exhibition of the Corporation 
of Liverpool was opened to the public on 
Monday last, and proved itself to be of about 
average value and popular attractiveness. It 
is difficult to understand how the promoters 
of this show, which comprises more than thir- 
teen hundred works, can expect even the 
twentieth part of such a collection to be such 
as justifies their pains in bringing it together, 
to say nothing of the outlay of public money. 
Among the noteworthy examples are portraits 
by Millais, Mr. Watts, Mr. Orchardson, Mr. 
Sargent, and Mr. B. Riviere; among the 
pictures proper are ‘The Roll Call’ of Lady 
Butler, Sir E. Burne-Jones’s fine, but not 
wholly admirable ‘Depths of the Sea’ (or 
‘The Siren’), some excellent landscapes by 
Mr. D. Murray, Mr. N. Hemy’s ‘Pilchards’ 
(which was a leading element of this year’s Aca- 
demy exhibition), and Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
‘St. Cecilia.’ 

Tue Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings 
should be on the alert because of the recent 
renewal of the often repeated attempts for the 
‘*restoration”’ of the church of Stratford-on- 
Avon. The remodelling of the organ and the 
reseating of the nave of that building are put 
forward as the objects of the fresh appeal. 


THE excavations at the recently discovered 
‘* Rémerkastell”” near Holzhausen in the dis- 
trict of Wiesbaden, have laid open four gates 
with their towers. Over the north - western 
gate, Porta Sinistra, a magnificent inscription 
in honour of Caracalla of the year 213 a.p. has 
been deciphered. Traces of a large and not less 
splendid inscription have been found on the 
most stately of the four gates, the Porta Pre- 
toria, but it is in too broken and fragmentary a 
condition to be deciphered. Numerous silver 
coins of Caracalla, Septimius, and Alexander 
Severus have come to light, all of which are in 
excellent preservation; a silver arm-ring, a 
primitive leaden arm-ring, fragments of glass 
vessels and of the so-called terra sigillata. In 
the neighbourhood of the Preetorium was found 
the broken head of a genius with the mural 
crown. 

A NuMBER of Roman graves have recently 
been laid bare at Cologne, which have led to 
the discovery of a large graveyard. The place 
has been secured from spoliation by an exten- 
sive enclosure. 


SrupEnts of Italian ceramic art and admirers 
of maiolica will be glad to hear that Prof. 
Federigo Argnani’s new volume, which will be 
entitled ‘Il Rinascimento delle Ceramiche 
Maiolicate in Faenza,’ will be shortly ready for 
publication. Like the professor’s former volume 
it will be copiously and spendidly illustrated in 
chromolithography. It will contain an appendix 
of ‘*Documenti inediti” contributed by Prof. 
Carlo Malagola. 


As the French have, apart from the Musée de 
Cluny, which is an archeological paradise not 
distinguished by the systematizing of its con- 
tents, started a sort of South Kensington 
Museum, so our neighbours are now, in the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, promoting another 
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effort in a similar direction which is likely to 
be of service. The Union Centrale des Arts 
Décoratifs is likewise initiating a competi- 
tion for prizes to be awarded to successful 
designs for articles intended for common 
domestic service, such as jugs, mugs, chairs, 
and flower-pots. It is to be hoped that the 
new movement of the Union will not repeat the 
error on which the hopes of the English Arts 
and Crafts Society came to grief, that is, 
in producing countless objets d’art which 
are articles of luxury, such as costly ingle- 
nooks, cabinets, vases of price, and jewelled 
porcelain quite removed from daily service, and 
not such as a workman could rest in after his 
daily labour, fetch his beer in, or keep his 
household treasures in. Many years ago Sir 
Henry Cole and his friends attempted some- 
thing of the kind when they promoted an 
exhibition of what was absurdly enough called 
democratic jewellery — an exhibition which, 
apart from a few good things with nothing 
democratic about them, could not be called a 
success. 








MUSIC 


= 


THE WEEK. 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Promenade Concerts. 

Ir was left to Mr. Robert Newman to 
prove that the frequenters of promenade 
concerts are sufficiently educated in a 
musical sense to prefer the works of the 
great masters, well executed, to the trivial 
effusions in which faith was chiefly placed 
a generation ago. In Mr. Henry J. Wood 
the Queen’s Hall has a conductor who must 
be regarded as second to none of English 
birth. He has taken special pains this season 
with the selection of the band, rejecting 
some players who may have been competent 
at one time, but who have not either the 
skill or the inclination to render justice 
to the works of such modern masters as 
Dvorik, Tschaikowsky, and Wagner. The 
result of the pruning process is the for- 
mation of an orchestra which in a very 
short time should not be deserving of 
reproof on any ground. Last Saturday 
some measure of roughness was perceptible 
at times, for Mr. Wood seems to delight in 
violent contrasts, and after passages delivered 
in the tenderest manner lets his brass have 
the freest possible play. This, in such an 
item as Wagner’s ‘ Walkiirenritt,’ is, of 
course, permissible, and there was no 
ground for surprise that the movement 
was vehemently redemanded. Tschaikow- 
sky’s piquant ‘Capriccio Italien’; two of 
Grieg’s ‘Scandinavian Dances,’ originally 
written for pianoforte for four hands, 
and orchestrated by Herr Hans Sitt; sec- 
tions of the light and pleasant music from 
Delibes’s ballet ‘ Coppelia’; Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan’s tuneful and, in a musicianly sense, 
satisfying overture ‘Di Ballo,’ and other 
compositions of small calibre were included 
in the programme, and were, on the whole, 
commendably played; but the vocal and 
instrumental solos contributed by Messrs. 
Herbert Grover, W. H. Squire, and A. W. 
Payne, and Madame Belle Cole were 


inferior, in selection at any rate, if not in 
execution, to the instrumental portion of the 
programme. 

Monday was chiefly devoted to Wagner, 
and Tuesday was a so-called ‘ popular 
night,” a term that has no longer any 
special significance. 


It was also some- 











what misleading to denominate Wednesday 
a Tschaikowsky night, for only two works 
by the lamented Russian composer were 
included in the programme. These, how- 
ever, were the piquant suite ‘Casse-Noisette’ 
and the ever-welcome ‘Symphonie Pathé- 
tique,’ of which an excellent performance 
was secured. Other items were Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s pretty ‘ Four Old English Dances,’ 
Gounod’s ‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,’ 
and a suite in six brief movements by César 
Cui, performed for the first time in England. 
This composer is a prominent member of 
the modern Russian school, and perhaps 
deserves to be better known than he is at 
present in this country. The suite (Op. 20) 
played on Wednesday, however, is very 
trivial, and might have been penned by any 
musician of ordinary ability. The pro- 
grammes during the past week have been 
uniformly of a high-class nature, and the 
audiences satisfactorily large. 








Musical Gossip. 


THERE is a probability of the presentation 
of serious opera during the autumn season 
at Covent Garden, Her Majesty’s, and the 
Olympic theatres. The last-named spacious 
house is undergoing alteration and renovation, 
and, if report may be trusted, will be reopened 
in mid-October under an operatic syndicate. 
What is to be done under the new management 
does not yet appear. 

Ir is now said that Herr Rosenthal is in 
good health, and will give his promised. series 
of seven historical pianoforte recitals in London 
in the course of next spring. 

Amone the English artists who will appear 
in Brussels during the winter season are Miss 
Marie Brema, Mr. Leonard Borwick, and Mr. 
Plunket Greene. 

We also learn that Mr. Plunket Greene will 
sail on October 13th, immediately after the Bir- 
mingham Festival, for a tour of at least forty- 
five recitals in Canada, British Columbia, and 
California, under the management of Mr. C. E. 
Harriss, of Montreal, who also manages Madame 
Albani’s tours in those places. Mr. Greene will 
not return to England before the end of January. 

Tue Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society 
has secured the services of Mr. Henry J. Wood 
as conductor. It is understood that the arrange- 
ment will not preclude Mr. Wood from carrying 
out his duties in London. 

THERE still seems some uncertainty as to 
whether performances will or will not be given 
at Bayreuth next year; but it is confidently 
asserted that Madame Emma Eames has secured 
an engagement for the parts of Sieglinde and 
Eva in 1899. She is well qualified fer both 
these important characters. 


We have on more than one occasion advocated 
the dissoJution of the district Wagner societies 
in various parts of the world, as being no longer 
required, owing to the general acceptance of 
the Bayreuth master’s art work. At a general 
ineeting held at Bayreuth on July 21st a motion 
to dissolve was negatived by a large majority, on 
the understanding that the conditions of mem- 
bership might be modified with advantage. 


Ir will be welcome news to many that Signor 
Nicolini’s health has improved, and that Madame 
Adelina Patti has, therefore, made arrangements 
for a briefautumnal tour, to commence at Buxton 
on the 20th prox. 

A NEWLY invented prompter’s box is in use 
at some of the principal Russian theatres. It 
is so enclosed that it can be sunk much lower 
than the ordinary prompter'’s box, which is an 
annoyance alike to the eye and the ear of 
the audiences in this country, and likewise in 





France and Italy, but is not nearly so “ 

in evidence at the court and municipal theatres Ie 

in Germany. 
A REPoRT is circulated to the effect that Hen JP“ 


Karl Klindworth will shortly publish hey 
edition of fifty-two of Clementi’s studies 
*Gradus ad Parnassum,’ revised for the uge of 
teachers at the present time. 

Amone works bearing upon music that Will 
shortly appear is one that will have the title gf 
‘Stories of the Great Operas.’ It will consig 
of no fewer than ten quarto volumes, luxurious} 
printed and bound, and the contents will hy 
an introduction by Verdi, a succinct history of 
opera, sketches of the lives of the best com. 
posers who have dealt with this form of 
and the libretti of fifty operas. The author js 
Mr. J. W. Buel. 

Accorpina to authentic returns, in 189 
elementary musical education was in England 
and Wales taught by ear in 22,352 departments, 
and in only 4,329 departments was either the 
staff or the tonic sol-fa notation utilized, 4 
change for the better commenced at once and 
culminated recently, the departments in which 
the useless ear system still prevails having 
fallen to 7,892, and those in which some form 
of notation is adopted risen to 22,302. 








DRAMA 





Das Griechische Theater. Von W. Dorpteld 
und E. Reisch. (Athens, Barth.) 
(Second Notice.) 

In our former notice we considered the pro- 
blem of the Greek theatre as affected by 
recent excavations, and showed that, owing 
to the large number (fourteen) of theatres 
now discovered and laid bare, a compara- 
tive study of these buildings had become 
possible, and that it was from such a study 
that Dr. Dérpfeld had derived his novel 
view that the actors of the great Greek 
plays were upon no stage, but played (with 
occasional and special exceptions) upon the 
level of the orchestra, and practically upon 
the same level as that occupied by the 
chorus. Dr. Dérpfeld tells us that his early 
doubts as to the correctness of the current 
view took shape on the occasion of his read- 
ing J. Hépke’s dissertation (1884) on the 
Attic theatre of the fifth century B.c., in 
which that author, on the strength of the 
literary evidences drawn from the plays, 
declared that actors and chorus could not 
have been separated by a difference of ten 
feet in level, and that therefore we must get 
rid of the passage in Vitruvius which asserts 
that they were. Thus the first statement 
of the new theory was not based upon 
architectural considerations, but in Dorp- 
feld’s hands this side of the argument not 
only corroborated the other, but has even 
ousted it from the first place. The actual 
remains are a clearer and safer starting- 
point than any mere allusions in the extant 
classical dramas. 

But quite apart from these there is the 
formal comparison made by Vitruvius, 4 
Roman architect with many theatres before 
him, between the Greek and Roman types, 
and the distinct statement that, while the 
Roman stage was deep and low, the Greek 
was shallow and high, at least 10 ft. and not 
more than 12ft. over the surface of the 
orchestra. Vitruvius’s descriptions of both 
kinds of theatre are very explicit and 
technical, and as such have been hitherto 
assumed as of indisputable authority. 
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> much Birspke, therefore, had recourse to the subter- | to ‘ Ajax,’ 1. 328, shows how the appear-|say, ‘The case was argued before 
heatra Fe of an interpolation, by which an absurd | anceof Tecmessa and her invitation to the | the Chief Justice,” is omitted. This 






itement was foisted upon a trustworthy 
juthority. Dorpfeld, re-examining the same 
text fortified with other and decisive objec- 
bonis goes much further, and roundly 
yes Vitruvius with a grave blunder, 
from his ignorance of the practical working 
of the Greek drama. The whole passage is 
inted in pp. 158-60 of the present work, 
with an instructive commentary, showing 
that Vitruvius had no inkling of any 
historical filiation of the one from the other, 
whereas Dirpfeld’s demonstration that the 
Roman grew out of the Greek is not only 
roved beyond the smallest doubt, but is in 
itself almost certain from general historical 
considerations. When the Romans were 
borrowing every kind and form of art from 
the Greeks, it would have been indeed sur- 
prising if their theatre had no such parentage. 
Though, therefore, the description of details 
and measurements in Vitruvius is tech- 
nically accurate, his understanding of the 
Greek building need not have been really 
intelligent ; and seeing a high and narrow 
platform in about the same part of the 
building as the Roman stage, he concluded 
that this was the Greek stage, whereas it 
was really the flat roof of the colonnade 
which formed the back of the Greek acting- 
place, for Greek stage there was none. 
Occasionally gods — possibly also orators, 



















pfeld 





Pr0- Fyhen public meetings were held in these 
by B theatres —may have occupied this upper 
"ing ¥ platform, which he calls Aoyetov. This he 
tres # may have known or seen; but in any case 
ara- B he did not understand the Greek play, and 
ome Fs made a far-reaching blunder in his 
udy Ff description. 

ovel # Since that time there are signs of even a 
eek F further advance in the campaign against 
vith f Vitruvius as we possess him. An able 
the I Dutch professor alarmed the architects in 
pon § England, who were bred in this gospel, with 
the Ff the theory that our Vitruvius is a mere late 
ly # and ignorant compilation, falsely bearing a 
ent ff respectable name, and that the actual author 
ra not only writes bad Latin, but did not 


understand the older text from which he 
i ff plagiarized. Pending the further discus- 
sion of these sceptical views, which were 
introduced to us by Prof. Aitchison in 
the Atheneum of April 17th, we may go 


fen so far as to say that the description of 
et Bt Vitruvius, formerly thought decisive, can 
rts Hf no longer be so considered. 

: Can we find better support in the many 


stage notes of the Greek scholiasts who 
‘P- § commented on the plays, or in the explana- 
tions given by Greek grammarians of the 
al technical words used for the various parts 
of the theatre of the Attic drama ? 
e This part of the problem has been amply 
mt ff discussed by Dr. Reisch in the fifth chapter 
¥ of the work before us, where an article 
(after the manner of an encyclopedia) is 
® | devoted to each of these terms. It is to be 
remembered that here too, as in the case of 
Vitruvius, we are dealing with the evidence 
of learned men who lived long after the 









; Tepresentation of Greek plays was dead, 
a and who therefore speak as antiquaries, 
h not as frequenters of such a theatre. The 
i few scholia which may date from Alex- 
. andrian times show avery different quality, 
4 and are often strongly opposed to those of 





later days. Thus an excellent Greek note 











chorus to enter the tent of Ajax were a sort 
of stage device, and only so intended by the 
poet. When we come to the late gram- 
marians, who deal with the Greek drama as 
antiquaries, the case is very different. Dr. 
Reisch has collected with exceeding dili- 
gence the descriptions and definitions of 
these writers, Greek and Latin, on each 
term, and the first thing that strikes the 
reader is the extraordinary uncertainty 
which attaches to almost every one of 
them. ’Opxiorpa—which, by the way, we 
have not found anywhere in the old comedy 
used for any part of the theatre, though 
that use is common from Isocrates onward 
—was originally, as Photius tells us, used 
for quite another place at Athens, and 
ultimately appears used by Greek writers 
in the sense of pulpitum, the Roman stage. 
OvpéAn, which ought clearly to be confined 
to the altar in the middle of the circular 
orchestra (at which pipers, &c., took their 
place in musical performances, so. that 
thymelie are even formally contrasted with 
scenie performances), was so vaguely used 
when the Atticist Phrynichus came to 
discuss it, that he says the word had better 
be dropped, for Aoy<tov is the place for acting, 
épxyjotpa the place for music, and these 
amply cover all the ground. 

When we come to cxnv the case is even 
worse. Originally the tent in which the 
players kept their properties and from which 
they issued to play upon the orchestra, it 
became gradually a fixture made of wood 
and stone, a house at the open end of the 
circle of the theatre, with an ornamental 
front (tpooxyjviov) and doors from which the 
actors issued, and through which, if they 
did not march out at the sides, they left the 
acting ground. But then the word came to 
be used not only for the acting ground, but 
even for the locality in which the play was 
supposed to lie. 

The advocates of a high Greek stage 
naturally put great stress on the phrases 
ard oxnvas and éxt oxnvjs, used regarding 
monodies of the actors and the actors gener- 
ally. Surely these phrases ought to mean 
‘“‘down from the stage” and ‘on the 
stage.” A closer examination, however, 
makes even this more than doubtful. The 
former may and does mean in Demosthenes 
coming from the stage, and could mean 
coming out of the stage (building). ‘‘ Let 
me suppose you { Auschines | not an ordinary 
hero, but one of those famous ones from the 
stage [ard rhs oxnvys|]”; and the many 
allusions to the monodies so sung in 
Aristotle’s ‘ Poetics’ may be understood of 
songs sung from (the front of) the stage as 
opposed to choric songs in the orchestra. 

The phrase éxi oxynvjs seems to us more 
difficult to dispose of. But it is certain that 
it may mean “at the scene”’ as well as “‘ on 
the scene.”? The discussion of the phrase in 
the book before us (p. 285) does not seem 
satisfactory, for, in the first place, the uses 
of é7i, with its three following cases (geni- 
tive, dative, accusative), arejumbled together, 
and the phrases with the dative cited from 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, do not 
prove the case for the phrase in ques- 
tion; in the second place, an important 
use of é7i with the genitive, éri Avoddvovs, 
before Diophanes as judge, as we should 








use is quite common in the earliest Greek 
papyri. But there are numerous instances 
adduced where the phrase can only mean 
‘‘at the scene,” or “ beside the scene,” in a 
general sense. The Latin uses of scena need 
not have been cited in this connexion, as 
the Latin actors confessedly came forward 
on a stage raised above the Roman orchestra. 
The uses of the Roman theatre must, how- 
ever, be kept constantly in mind when 
reading the late Greek writers. Thus, in 
the case of zpooxjviov, Dr. Reisch quotes 
(p. 293) a remark of Athenzeus Mech., 
who wrote about the time of Hadrian, and 
who is discussing the storming ladders used 
in sieges: ‘The kinds of ladders are very 
like those placed in theatres by the actors 
against the proscenia.’’ These words at first 
sight seem to mean that the connexion 
between orchestra and stage, for which no 
fixed provision has yet been found in any 
Greek theatre, was carried out by means of 
wooden ladders, though we find it hard to 
imagine a stuffed-out tragic actor walking 
up and down a ten-foot ladder to and from 
his chorus with any but comic effect. But 
the Roman theatre, which this writer had 
before him, was provided with a short and 
convenient stone staircase up from the 
orchestra (as may now be seen at Athens), 
and therefore something else must be 
intended. 

It would take us beyond our limits to 
enter further into these necessarily dry 
details. This part of the book is the only 
one which may fairly be called tedious, but 
it is hard to see how such a discussion could 
well be avoided by the advocates of the new 
view. A good many of the terms discussed 
do not occur in the literature of the classical 
epoch as we have it, and some of them, 
such as Aoyeiov, seem to be of Hellenistic 
origin. The outcome of this chapter seems 
to us to be a partially successful, perhaps 
tolerably successful, parrying of the argu- 
ments from the grammarians in favour of 
a Greek stage. 

We come lastly to the arguments to be 
gathered from direct allusions in the extant 
classical dramas. These may either be 
special allusions or general presuppositions 
in the structure of the plays. Strange to 
say, the special allusions are extremely few, 
and the only direct ones are not in the 
tragics, but inAristophanes. Thus avaBaiverv 
and xataBaivev are each used once in a 
sense which seems to imply coming up and 
going down from a raised stage. But the 
first (‘Vespx,’ 1342) is capable of quite 
another interpretation, which we need not 
here discuss; the second (‘ Vespe,’ 1514, 
drap kataBaréov y éx’ avrovs por) is rightly 
to be translated ‘‘enter the fray,” as we 
say ‘enter for a prize,” &c., without any 
implication that we perform any such 
action. The frequent complaint of a chorus 
of old people that they have made a steep 
ascent to their position means that the 
side entrance or wdpodos leading to the 
orchestra was assumed to be an upward 
incline, and was so in most cases. And so 
it is with some other such allusions. 
Though at first sight serious, they can be 
disposed of by a reasonable interpretation. 

When we turn, on the other hand, to the 
general conditions presupposed by the plays, 
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we must say that our authors have it all 
their own way; for they show that the 
whole tone of the texts implies the chorus 
and the actors on the same level and in 
close relation. In the ‘Eumenides’ the 
chorus even rush out of the palace at the 
back of the “stage” on to the orchestra. 
The chorus constantly threatens to inter- 
fere, and sometimes actually interferes, with 
the action. The chorus and actors fre- 
quently leave the theatre together in pro- 
cession, and as the chorus certainly started 
from the orchestra, the actors must have 
been near them on the same level. When 
we further reflect that the whole drama 
grew out of the chorus, from which the 
first actor was merely distinguished as the 
questioning or answering member, who 
probably occupied the step of the central 
altar, it would be, indeed, a curious deve- 
lopment if he should have been removed to 
a platform at least ten feet above the stage. 

The escape from the difficulty which some 
have suggested, that though originally the 
actors and choruses were practically on 
the same level, with the disappearance of 
the chorus the stage was raised, so that 
Vitruvius may have been correctly describing 
a Hellenistic, though not a Hellenic theatre 
—even this subterfuge will not suffice, for 
our authors have produced ample epigraphic 
evidence that the chorus, though diminished 
from motives of economy, was still in use 
in Hellenistic days, and also that revivals 
of the old masterpieces of the “Tragic 
Three”? were common in the later days of 
Greece. Lycurgus certainly had this use 
chiefly in view in his famous reconstruction 
of the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 

Our estimate of this remarkable book as 
a whole may, therefore, be briefly summed 
up as follows: it is longer than it need 
be, the principal points being frequently 
reiterated, after the fashion of experienced 
lecturers, who feel that they must not only 
state, but insist upon, what is vital to their 
argument. Any one who has heard Dr. 
Dorpfeld lecture to an open-air audience on 
the Acropolis will recognize this feature 
in the book. But as regards the matter, it 
seems to us that while all the arguments of 
the old school have been rudely shaken, the 
arguments from the actual structures we 
have recently recovered have not been 
answered at all. An attempt was made by 
able scholars in the case of the theatre of 
Megalopolis, where traces of a wooden stage 
seemed to exist, but there are few candid 
readers of this controversy who will not 
admit that Dr. Dorpfeld, giving his own 
explanation in accordance with his theory, 
had far the best of the argument. 

We want, therefore, a new handbook in 
English of the Attic theatre, not merely 
modified, but revolutionized by this remark- 
able work, just as every new writer on Greek 
paleography must now write his first 
chapter from the Petrie papyri. These 
things are a splendid illustration of the 
truth that classical research is a progres- 
sive study, in which the results attained by 
former generations may often be modified 
or superseded by the discovery of new 
evidence, and this again is one of the 
strongest recommendations of this study to 
ambitious minds in the rising generation. 























Bramatic Gossip. 

SomMewuHat earlier than usual, the winter 
season begins this evening with the reopening 
of the Haymarket. Sticklers for precedent may 
postpone the date until Drury Lane unfolds 
its doors, which will not be for nearly 
a fortnight yet. Next to Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden the Haymarket is, how- 
ever, the oldest of London theatres with 
directly transmitted traditions, and the per- 
formance thereat is not due—like that at Her 
Majesty’s directly opposite, which, curiously 
enough, opens the same day—to a temporary 
occupation, but marks the resumption of 
regular entertainments. Interesting as is the 
programme promised at the Lyceum, it stands 
in a different category, while the Adelphi, the 
Strand, and the Comedy, at which novelties 
are imminent, have always (the first especially) 
been independent of time and seasons. 

‘OnE SumMER’s AFTERNOON’ is the title—sug- 
gestive rather of an idyl than of a drama—of 
the play by Mr. Esmond with which the Comedy 
will reopen on the 15th inst. 

In order to avoid a collision with Drury Lane, 
which, according to present arrangements, will 
produce ‘The White Heather’ on the 16th, the 
Adelphi management is anticipating the date 
fixed for its novelty, which will be given on 
Thursday next. The title of this, ‘In the Days 
of the Duke,’ has a remote suggestion of Corporal 
Brewster and ‘ A Story of Waterloo.’ 

AN adaptation of ‘Francillon,’ in which Mrs. 
Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew will 
reappear, is in rehearsal at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, which has passed under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Musgrove and Williamson. 

In the repertory with which Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal begin on Monday at Blackpool a country 
tour, extending over the autumn, are ‘The 
Elder Miss Blossom,’ a three-act comedy, by 
Messrs. Ernest Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood ; 
a new play, unnamed as yet, of Mr. Walter 
Frith ; and ‘A Cruel Heritage,’ as has been 
rechristened Mr. Allen Upward’s ‘Flash in the 
Pan.’ 

THERE is a probability that the Princess’s, 
the full control of which has been obtained by 
Mr. Gilmer, will reopen in October with ‘ Two 
Little Vagabonds,’ the most successful melo- 
drama it has known since ‘ The Silver King.’ 
After the run of this is over the house will be 
reconstructed and redecorated with a view to 
competing once more on equal terms with West- 
End houses. Its huge stage seems to qualify it 
specially for popular and spectacular melodrama. 
Its well-like construction is a defect not easily 
remedied. 

THE open-air performance of ‘ As You Like 
It’ by Daly’s company, begun on Thursday in 
last week in the grounds of the Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford, had to be concluded within 
the building, heavy rain compelling Rosalind 
(Miss Ada Rehan) and her ‘‘co- mates and 
brothers” in what she no longer regards as 
‘‘exile” to make a precipitate retreat under 
shelter. Among the spectators of the perform- 
ance was Miss Mary Anderson (Madame de 
Navarro), mindful, doubtless, of similar 
triumphs. 

‘UnpEerR THE Rep Rope’ was produced on 
Monday at the Grand Theatre, with Mr. Herbert 
Waring in his original part of Gil de Berault, 
with Miss Lily Hanbury as Renée, Mr. C. W. 
Garthorne as Capt. Larolle, and Mr. Mollison 
as the Cardinal. 

‘My Lapy’s OrcHarpD,’ a one-act drama of 
medizval life by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, has been 
given in Glasgow, Miss Vera Beringer playing 
the heroine and Miss Beringer a troubadour 
lover, whose attentions to her bring about his 
death at the hands of her husband. 
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JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM., 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


———— 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.” —Standard, 

“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.” —Zche. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.”—Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.” —Spectator. 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a a chronicle of the last fifty 
ae a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.” 

Manchester Examiner, 

** It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference,” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 
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UNUM est NECESSARIUM; The CLERK of the SHIPS; PROF. 
SAINTSRURY on the MATTER of BRITAIN; SLOANE’S ‘LIFE 
of NAPOLEON’; “PRAISE-GOD BAREBONES”; TRELAWNY 
at USK. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Sir John Evans's Address to the British Association ; 


ALso— 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 
NOTES :—Francesca de Chaves—Peter Thellusson—Death of Vo} 
Lady Monson —Incident in ‘ Pickwick ’— Episcopal Famili’ 
Winstanley—Lewkners Lane. is 6. 


QUERIES :—Mayhew — F. G. Waldron—Mrs. Webb— 
: - 5 lig r Rainstor. 


— Eng iz — English Prisoners — Heraldic 
“Scholar in Chaucer”—Davy Family—Fairy Abunde—Marks {fq 
Signatures — Hulme — Montague — Scottish Coins — Manwood 
Kettle—“‘ Cooper” —J. Rilley — Characters in Dickens — “Drogo” 
Sermon by Luther—Origin of Aphorism—Newspaper Cutting, 
Archbishops’ Signatures—Wife of Hon. W. Spenser— Authon 
Wanted. 





REPLIES :—John Cabot and the Matthew—Tern—Green's ‘Guide to the 
Lakes’— Foster of Bamborough — ‘ Tally-ho”—Division of New 
‘Testament —“ When sorrow  sleepeth” — Equivalents of Englis 
Proverbs—‘‘ Marriage Lines "—Hatchments in Churches—Banis 

ansard”: “ 


Denis — “ Hi Hanse” — ‘‘ Matrimony ” — “ Bundling”. 
Bees and Rose Leaves—Cilarkson Stanfield—** Mow Land’ fae 
of the Eurydice—Parish Records— Fireless Peoples —Standards oj 


Measurement—Red, White, Blue—“ Sovereign of Belfast "—Byron) 
Rirthplace—‘‘ Does your mother know you 're out? ”’"—Black Hole 
Caleutta—Bar Sinister—Rummer — *‘ Gurges’’—Cockade : 
—Baronet’s Widow—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Farmer’s ‘National Ballad and Song’—Rye; 
‘Norfolk Pedigrees’ — Worthy’s ‘Devonshire Wills ’— Kushton; 
‘Shakspeare an Archer '—Harper’s ‘ Shakespeare and the Thames’. 
Morrall’s Ranbeck's ‘Saints of the Order of St. Benedict '—‘ Camda, 
Miscellany,’ Vol. 1X. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER ( August 28) contains— 
NOTES :—City Names in Stow's ‘Survey ’—O. W. Holmes and the 
Word “Pry”—Scallop in Heraldry —Church Row, Ham va 
er eg MSS.—“O Deus Optime "—Local Phrases—“ Whom’ 
~ easure. 


QUERIES :—Burlinghame — Charles Keene — Swifts, Sparrows, ani 
Starlings—Skelton—Pilantagenet—Sir W. Hendley—Clock at Rouen 
—Parkhurst Family—Evona—Folk-lore of the Moon—Song Wanted 
—Daily Service—J. T. Busby—Keigate Church —'‘Tern—a; 
China—Letter from Douglas Jerrold—‘ Austria as it is '—Volunteery 
—Owen ap Lewis—Chittening —‘‘ Obey ”—History of Huntingdon- 
“Godard”: “ Lagman.” 


REPLIES :—Tradition of St_ Crux—‘‘ To cha’ fause '’—New South Wale 
Bibliography — Gretna Green — Diamond Jubilee Service —Grn. 
marsow—‘ English Verse Structure’— Twenty-four Hour Dials~ 
Handicap — I d an ymbolistes —Uldest Trees—Military 
Colours — “Dick's Hatband ” — Type-writers — Charlton Family- 
Cheney Gate—Ulster PI: i 1 a of Jones the Regi- 

cide—King’s Messengers—B. Scrope—H. J. H. Martin—Hare and 
s—Nine Men’s Morris—Burning Christmas Decorations—s 

Smith—Trials of Animals—Enid— Cape Gooseberry—Beanfeast- 

Living Sign—Methven Pedigree— Early Headstones—Cope and Mitre 

—Smoking before Tobacco -Earls of Derby—Invention of the Gui- 

lotine—‘‘ Apparata ’’—‘‘ Aceldama’’—Miss Wallis—Khymes in Latin 

Classics—Knights Templars in Pembroke—‘ Havelock ”—Howan 

ee Meadows—Pelling Bridge—Old Ruff—‘The Bible of 

‘ature.’ 











NOTES on BOOKS :—Heckethorn's ‘Secret S ’—Stubbs’s ‘ Regis 
trum Sacrum Anglicanum ’--Grenfell and Hunt's ‘ Sayi:gs of Gu 
Lord’—‘ Authors and Publishers’ —‘Robinson on Gavelkind’- 
‘Capt. Cueller’s Adventures ’— Ward's ‘ Guide to Stratford-on-Avon’ 
—Henslow’s ‘Bible Plants’—Dallinger’s ‘ Nominations for 
in the United States "—Harrisse’s ‘ Discovery of North America’ 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 21 contains— 
NOTES :—The Dove—‘Slipper-bath ’’—Names and the Survey—Arabi¢ 
Star Names —Cockade: Escallop— Epitaph — Marriage Custom- 
* Bushton "—“ Peace with honour’—Sieur du Bartas—‘ Dictionary 
of Dates’ and the Calendar—M h Remai Ancient Font- 
Curious Custom— Dickens in Russian — Parallels — Confirmation 
Rite—Disfigured Landmarks—Colours in Action. 


QUERIES :—“‘ With a wet finger”—Miss Vandenhoff—‘ Labyrinth of 
“Hanged eee Stee J. = 
pal 











—Chureh of Scotland—* Un the knees of the g 
I h Reference Sought—P as a Numeral—Bowing to a Sweep 








Library Table ; Geographical Literature ; Entomological L e; 
Geological Literature; The Literature of Physics; The Mathe- 
matical Congress ; Astronomical Notes. 


FINE ARTS :—Life and Letters of Jean Francois Millet; Cambrian 
Archeological Association ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Recent Publications ; Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Moliére Dictionary ; The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN/EUM for August 14 contains Articles on 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
The LITERARY HISTORY of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
STUDIES in MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 
The WAR in THESSALY. 
MR. COURTHOPE'S HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY. 
BALZAC in ENGLAND. 
A MEDLEVAL BISHOP. 
BOOKS of TRAVEL. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of OXFORD. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


‘A TALE of TWO TUNNELS’; ADAM ASNYK; The CLERK of the 
SHIPS ; CHAUCER'S ‘‘RAPTUS” of CECILIA CHAUMPAIGNE. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE:—Joret on Plants in Antiquity ; Library Table; Prof. Victor 
Meyer; Astronomical Notes; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—Miniatures in Montagu House; The Archwological 
Societies ; The Royal Archeological Institute ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Bayreuth Festival ; Mr. William Smallwood ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Das Griechische Theater; Gossip. 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 


JOHN C FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


—'De Imitatione Christi’—Warming Cards — Parkhurst Forest- 
“God geometrizes ”"—Sir J. Bennet—Lynch Family—H. Clay—Livery 
Lists—Charters—Ghosts—Wilkinson=Conyers—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :—“ A Crowing Hen ”—Fall of Angels—Royal Arms of Scot 
land—“‘Snipers’’—English Game Laws—East Windows—Chureh 
‘Tower 4 ”—* The 
chariot wheel”—‘‘Cyclist”: ‘‘ Bike”—Literary Women—“ 

e"’—Sanctuary Lists —Amphillis — Poetry—Fit=Fought—"No 
irds in last year’s nest”—French Prisoners—Hogg and ‘Ta 
—‘ Ruftin” Drop—“ Bostrakize "—P. Harrison—‘‘Crattle’’: “Sul 
low ” — “ Teetotal” — De Medici — Longest English Words—2& 
Woolsey—Old Estate—A vignon—Glamorganshire and Carmarthen 
shire milies—H. Cornish—J. F. Neville—Ancient Cornlsh- 
Curfew—Helm—Vice-Admiral Parker—County Council English- 
* Belly-Can "—Dies Veneris—Queen’s Watermen—B  Franklin- 
Burial of Horse and Owner—C: izati Pp ition 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Bedford’s ‘Blazon of Episcopacy '—Dasent’s 
‘Acts of the Privy Council’'—Mrs. Gamlin’s ‘’fwixt Mersey ané 








'—Feasey’s ‘Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial ’—Boores 
Malays | Sketches ’—Morris’s ‘Struggle between Carthage ani 
me,’ &c. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 14 contains— 

NOTES :—Dr. Chance—George Robins—Anaconda—Mr. A. 
J. and G. Smith—Cigars—Charles Lamb's Library—Epitaphs-$. 
Webbe—Ship Henri Grace de Dieu—‘‘ Mow Land’’—Lion and Us 





QUERIES :—Officers of Wellington’s Army—Last Century Physicians- 

Archbishop Ussher—Quarles’s ‘Emblems’—Lord of Allerdale- 

tan Ww Family—Martin Luther—Commission by Prince Charles 

Edward—Miss Wallis—Death of General Wolfe—Tradition at & 

Crux—Armorial — “ Snipers” — Peter Egerton—Greene Family- 

Belt of Bossal—English Game Laws—Bees and Rose Leaves—Isle 

of Man—“ Bundling ’—“ Footle ”—Rewards to Inventors—Counsels 

of Perfection—‘“‘Sovereign of Belfast’”—Loss of the Eurydice- 
Howard Medal—Luttrell. 

REPLIES :—John Cabot—Macaulay and Montgomery—Pocket Nutmeg 
graters—“‘Civis Romanus Sum "—“ Careerin ”_Ancestors—Source 

of Quotation—‘ Skiagraphy ’’—‘‘ Does your mother know you're 

out?”—Local Areas—Author Wanted—‘ Rimes Ollendorffiennes - 
“Guide to the Lakes’—Wooden Saxon Church—Proverb—Moto- 
Social Amenities at Bath—Holly Meadows—Women’s Pockets- 
Luck Money—‘‘Jesu, Lover of my soul’’—“ Burvil ’—Referene 
Sought—Sir J. Sanderson—Description of Surrey—Cockney Disles 
— Obscure Parish Register —‘‘Not a patch upon it — Chareh 
Registers—Holy Stones—“ Cocaine ” 

NOTES ON BOOKS.—‘ Royal Berkshire Militia’—Engel’s «Geschichte 
der Englischen Litteratur’—Baring-Gould’s ‘Lives of the a 
Vols. 1V. and V.—Payne’s ‘ Harvey and Galen *—Lynn’s ‘Celestia! 
Motions,’ ‘Remarkable Comets,’ and ‘Remarkable Eclipses 
—Reviews, Magazines, &c. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 43d, each. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 





Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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With Portraits and Maps, large crown 8vo. 9, 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THESSALY. 


WITH THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE LATE WAR BETWEEN 
TURKEY AND GREECE OF 


SIR ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, M.P. 


[On Tuesday next. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








a 
H E F Oo R U M. SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
T . RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
1s. Gd. SEPTEMBER, 1897. 1s. 6d. ras 


A PLEA for the NAVY. Hon. H. A. Herbert. 

ALASKA and the NEW GOLD-FIELD. Prof. Wm. Healey Dull. 

STRIKES and the COAL-MINERS. Samuel Gompers. 

HAWAII and the CHANGING FRONT of the WORLD. Hon. J. R. 
rocter. 

m. WOMEN HAVE DONE for the PUBLIC HEALTH. Edith 
Yarker ‘thomson, 

AMERICAN ANNEXATION and ARMAMENT. Murat Halstead. 

The SUPREMACY of RUSSIA. Prof. ‘Thomas Davidson. 

The HISTURICAL NOVEL. Prof. Brander Matthews 

The INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION and RATE-MAKING. 
Dr Joseph Nimmo, Jun. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY of RECENT ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION, 
David Wilicox 

Is the CUBAN CAPABLE of SELF-GOVERNMENT? 
Alvord, Jun. 

London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Thos. Gold 





Price 2d.; by ae ; Yearly Subscription (including 


upplements), 2x. 8d. 
T H E GUIDE: 


LITERARY 
A RATIONALIST REVIEW. 
Devoted mainly to Books and Publications which deal with Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Ethics from a Rationalist standpoint. 
The SEPTEMBER Number contains— 
MR, HALL CAINE’S ‘CHRISTIAN.’ 
ICONOCLASM in EXCELSIS, 
MR, BARING-GOULD’s ‘ST. PAUL.” 
The GROWTH of HUMAN NATURE. 
TRAINING YOUNG CITIZENS. 
AMERICAN HETERODOXY. 
A THOUGHTFUL MAN'S RELIGION. 
SIGNS and WARNINGS (gleaned from the Religious Press). 
RANDOM JOTTINGS. 
CHATS ABOUT BOOKS. VII. With Dr. R. Bithell. 
SAMUEL LAING: In Memoriam. 
GERMAN CRITICS at WORK. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 
*,* Copies of the JULY issue, containing ‘'wo important Supple- 
meuts, may still be had, price 2d. ; by post, 3d. 


London: Watts & Co. 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


‘OLCHESTER NEW TOWN HALL, Iilustra- 

tions of the Selected Design ; Dr. Doérpfeld and the Greek Theatre ; 

The Hritish Archeological Association at Conway ; Intiuence of Materials 
on Architecture (with Illustrations), &e. 


See the BUILVER of September 4, post free, 4}d. 

The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 
HE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARK, 
Ry CHARLES ELLIS. Victorian Edition, 3s. La. eRe 
valuable addition to Shakspearian literature.’’— School Guardian. 














f Cc. 


London ; Houlston & Sons. 
A KEY to ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 


With Special Reference to the Sheffield and Rotherham 
District. 


By ELLA 8S. ARMITAGE. 
With Plans and Illustrations. 348 pp. crown 8vo. 7s. 


Simpkin, Marshall. Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited, 4, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London, E.C, 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 2s. 62. 


QuAKs PERE, PURITAN and RECUSANT, By 
ey. fT. CARTER. With a Pref: inci 
LosWaLD DYKES DD. refatory Note by Rev. Principal 
“On the whole we believe that Mr. Carter makes out his case.” 
“T =e Daily Chronicle. 
§ e book will assuredly raise some controversy on the subject of 
hakspere's religion. ‘The book isa scholarly and interesting work.” 
Publishers’ Civeular. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. post free; gilt, for 
presentation, 8s, 6d. post free. 


()PEN-AIR STUDIES in BOTANY: 


SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN 
THEIR HOMES. 


By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A. M.B.I.A. 


Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamond 
Praeger, and Photographs by R. Welch. 


game! Contents :—A Daisy-Starred Pasture—Under the 
awthorns—By the River—Along the Shingle—A Fragrant 
ledgerow —A Connemara Bog—W bere the Samphire Grows 
—A Flowery Meadow—Among the Corn (a Study in Weeds) 
— Home of the Alpines—A City RKubbish-Heap— 


te Lloyd Praeger’s ‘ Open-Air Studies in Botany,’ with 
be eightfnl ‘sketches of British wild flowers in their 
es .......is redolent with the scent of woodland and 





meadow.” — Standard. 


“A series of stimulating and delightful ch 
botany,”— Scotsman. g ghtful chapters on field 


London: Charles Griffin & Co., Limited, 
Exeter Street, Strand. 


XUM 














By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F_R.A. 


“‘Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” — Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. RAS. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S. 


“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this exeellent introduction to the facts of astronumy to be brought up 
"—Guardian 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 





FIFTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A-S. 


“« Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Gout, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8S. W. 


BY PROFESSOR CAMPBELL BLACK, F.R.S8.E. 





The MEDICAL ENVIRONMENT. ls. net. 
Hugh Hopkins, 17, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


The URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE. 7s. 6d. 
Railliére, Tindall & Cox, 20, King William Street, London. 
LECTURES on BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 2s. 6d. 


The FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 
and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. 5s. 


J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





MHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes. 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post free. 
Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ”’ will you realize 
its inestimable value. The most prolific writers of to- 
day pecsosnce it as a perfect Pen. 
A Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 954, Regent Street, W., 
London, And 3, Exchange Street, Manchest 








INSURANCE AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


1 AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital £1,000,000. Losses Paid £3,800,000. 
61, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
PP Pu? S Cc OC 


OA TN & 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—COCOAINE—a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. 


SOLD ONLY IN LABELLED TINS. 
W M, & GEO. L 
COFFE E 








a WwW. 


8 UGA R— 
T E. A, 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
H4ADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest —_ for Delicate Constitutions, 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


Post 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. 
By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C. G.C.B. G.C.M.G. 
Adjutant-General. With 20 Maps. 

This brilliant and fascinating little book.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

“‘ Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent 
book. The service may also be congratulated that amongst 
its Field-Marshals and General Officers on the active list are 
so many who can emphasize their leading in the field by 
their literary counsels in peace. Among that band of able 
writers the Quartermaster-General (now Adjutant-General] 
to Her Majesty’s Forces well holds his own.”— Times, 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 
Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8Svo. 5s. 


NAVAL GUNNERY: a Description 


and Hirtory of the Fighting Equipment of a Man-of- 
War. By Captain H. GARBETT, R.N. With 125 Illus- 
trations. 


“The book can be confidently recommended as an excellent 
treatise on the Development of British Naval armaments, 
and a valuable addition to the admirable series.”— Zimes. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. By 


Admiral Sir R. VESEY HAMILTON, G.C.B. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 5s. 


The MECHANISM of MEN-OF- 


WAR. By Fleet-Engineer REGINALD C. OLDKNOW, 
R.N. With 61 Illustrations, ds. 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO 


VESSELS. By Lieutenant G. E. ARMSTRONG, late 
R.N. With 53 Illustrations, 5s. 


The BRITISH FLEET: the Growth, 


Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. 
By Commander CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R.N., 
Assistant-Editor of the Army and Navy Gazetre. With 
140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. és. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GOLF in THEORY and PRACTICE: 


some Hints to Beginners. By H. S. C. EVERARD. 
A Practical Manual. With 22 Illustrations from Life. 


** One of the very best books of its class.”—Heferee. 





Royal &vo. 2 vuls. 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS of CHRISTIE'S. By 


W. ROBERTS, Author of ‘ The Book-Hunter in London,’ 
‘Printers’ Marks,’ &c. With 75 Collotype and other 
Illustrations, and a full Index. 


‘* Mr. Roberts’s book, from the authenticity of its record, 
is full of interest for the collector, as from its easy style and 
varied information it is sure to gratify the larger class who 
like to hear the gossip of the auction mart. It thus appeals 
to two publics, the few and the many, and should satisfy 
both.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo. €0) pages, 3s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION and the DRAMATIC 


ART. By DAVID J. SMITHSON. New Kdition, Re- 
vised by the Rev. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Elocution at King’s 
College, London. 


“The book has been considered a standard work on the 
subject for many years.”—Glasgow Herald, 





NEW and REVISED EDITION, post 8vo. 2 vols. 15s. 


SLANG, JARGON, and CANT: a 


Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising 
English, American, Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, 
and Ang!o-Indian Slang. With Philological Notes and 
Illustrative Quotations. ,Compiled and Edited by Pro- 
fessor ALBERT BARRERH, R.M.A., Wvolwich, and 
CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L., Author 
of ‘ The English Gypsies and their Language,’ &c., ‘ Hans 
Breitmann,’ &c. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





York Street, Covent Garden, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


—_——— 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 


By F. E. HULME, F.LS. F.S.A. With 200 beautifully Coloured 
Plates, Fifth and Concluding Volume, 3s. 6d, [Now ready, 


SCIENCE FOR ALL. 


Cheap Edition. Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A. F.L.S., &c., 
assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. With about 1,700 Illustrations, 
complete in 5 vols, 3s. 6d, each. 


VOL. I, NOW READY, 
VOL. II, READY SEPTEMBER 15, 


BRITISH BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA. 


By JAMES GRANT. With about 800 Illustrations, complete in 4 vols, 
38. 6d. each. 
RECENT BATTLES NOW READY. 
VOL. I. (1066-1748) READY SEPTEMBER 15. 


CHEAP EDITION OF 
BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Embracing the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, 
Complete in 8 vols, 4s. each, or the Complete Set, 30s. 
The OLD TESTAMENT. 5 vols. 


The NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols. 4s. each. 
VOL. I. READY SEPTEMBER 8. 
VOL. II. READY SEPTEMBER 15. 


4s. each. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF WORKS BY ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 


NOW READY. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 


READY ABOUT SEPTEMBER 15. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 


By F. E. HULME, F.L.S. F.S.A. With beautifully Coloured Plates. 
Popular Edition, complete in 5 vols. 3s, 6d. each. 


VOL, I. READY SEPTEMBER 15. 





—= 


NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING 
NOTICE.—The First Large Edition of MY LOR) 
DUKE, by EH. W. HORNUNG, having bey 
exhausted, a SECOND EDITION has bey 


prepared, and is now on sale, price 6s. 


“There is no question that Mr. Hornung can tell a capital story, and to our ming 
‘My Lord Duke’ is perhaps the best he has ever told.” —Zimes, August 26, 1897. 


FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW WORK. 
NOTICE.—A STORY-TELLERS PACK, }, 
FRANK STOCKTON, Author of ‘The Adver. 
tures of Captain Horn,’ ‘ Rudder Grange, de., is 


now on sale, price 6s. 


“‘Widow Ducket’s story of her voyage is a fragment of perfect Stocktonese, which | 
recommend to all who are willing to be led into the pleasant paths of frivolity by thy 


delightful writer.”—Academy. 
J. M. BARRIE. 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Forty-third Thousand. 6s, 
The LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. 








Q. 
IA: a Love Story. 3s. 6d. 
WANDERING HEATH. 6s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 
“T SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 5s. 
The SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
HISTORY of TROY TOWN. 5s. 
The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
ADVENTURES in CRITICISM. 6s. 


STANLEY WEYMAN. 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE. 6s. 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 
The MAN in BLACK. 3s. 6d. 


FRANK STOCKTON. 
MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. Second Edition. 6s. 
ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 6s. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 
WHAT CHEER! 6s. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN! a Romance of Incident. Cheap 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 




















NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
PART 1 ready SEPTEMBER 8, price 6d. 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


(Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty the Queen, with nearly 500 Full-Page Pictures artistically reproduced from beautiful Photographs.) 


*,.* This celebrated Work will be Enlarged by the addition of nearly 100 additional Pictures, in order that it may be fully representative of London 
and its Environs in the Diamond Jubilee Year, and thus possess a permanent interest for all time. Part 1 of the New Issue will be exclusively devoted to 
portraying the Scenes of Diamond Jubilee Day (June 22), so that a pictorial and descriptive record of this unique event may be preserved, 


(TO BE COMPLETED IN FIFTEEN WEEKLY PARTS.) 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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